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MUSIC IN THE CHURCH 
By CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 


ONCERNING this subject, floods of ink have flowed; and 
C yet more shall flow. Vast, immense, is the field, innumerable 
are the points of view; every one regards it in his own way, 
according to his artistic education, his belief, his temperament— 
according to the time and place in which he has lived. Hence it 
is impossible, in a few lines, to do justice to such a subject, a laby- 
rinthine forest into which we shall take only some cautious steps, 
without adventuring ourselves amid its formidable depths. 

What music is most suitable for the church? Shall it be 
that which is executed by voices alone, as in the Greek Church? 
Or chorals, accompanied by instruments and the organ, as in the 
Lutheran Church? Or the anthems, correctly written and sung, 
of the Anglican Church? Or the florid counterpoint of the Catholic 
Church in the sixteenth century? Or pure Gregorian plain- 
chant? Should we admit or exclude the light and ornate music 
of the eighteenth century, and our contemporary music? 

All this is very difficult to decide; or, rather, impossible to 
decide—and for the very simple reason that in reality there is 
no religious art, properly so called, absolutely to be distinguished 
from secular art. There is good music, and there is bad music; for 
the rest, it is a matter of fashion, of convention, and nothing else. 

In England they would not build a chapel otherwise than in the 
Pointed Style, considered to be the essentially religious style. That 
is a mere illusion; the Pointed Style of the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century was employed for all buildings, sacred and profane. 

The same applies to the “religious” character of the organ— 
a notion so prevalent at present that the anti-clerical authorities 
of a small town in Belgium once refused to permit the installa- 


tion of an organ-class in a certain Conservatory. They would 
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doubtless have exercised greater tolerance if they had been 
acquainted with the Italian picture which portrays a young 
nobleman, magnificently apparelled, playing on an organ before 
a lady clad solely in her loveliness. The organ, by its breadth 
of tone and its incomparable calm, lends itself admirably to 
religious music, but it was not invented for the latter, and every- 
body knows that the earliest instruments of this kind were used 
at Rome to accompany the circus-plays; Nero did not disdain to 
try his imperial hands upon them. 

* * 


* 


As I was brought up in France, as a Catholic, the music of 
our French Catholic churches is naturally that most familiar to 
me; and it is of that music which I may be permitted to write 
with a certain authority. 

For a great many people, plain-chant is the veritable religious 
music. But what does this term mean to them? Probably the 
Proses, and some few Hymns. For the rest, they are not fitted 
for a comprehension of the incomprehensible; possibly it is this 
quality of incomprehensibility that charms them by its mystery, 
like the use of the Latin language. The music of the Proses, with 
its well-marked tripartite rhythm, is easily understood; with the 
Hymns, bereft of rhythm, the enigma commences, for there is 
nothing to prove that these hymns, in ancient times, were not 
rhythmical, and that their rhythm was not determined by pros- 
ody, which would have rendered its musical indication super- 
fluous. As for the Introits and the Graduals, nowadays executed 
heavily in equal notes, it is not merely probable, but indubitable, 
that what we now hear does not resemble that which was sung 
of old. 

St. Isidore, after having passed in review the various qual- 
ities of voice, says that there are some perfect ones, high, 
sweet and clear, to which should be confided the execution of 
the plain-chant. 

A man’s voice which is high, sweet and clear, is what we at 
present call a lyric tenor (tenore leggero). 

Consequently, we are permitted to conjecture that the inter- 
minable “‘neumes” (of which our modern editions give only a 
considerably abridged version) were nothing but light vocalises, 
derived from those which issued so easily from Oriental throats. 
These resemble what we are accustomed to hear from our bassi 
profundi very much as a butterfly’s flight resembles the walk of 
an elephant. 
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But our predecessors were not satisfied with detaching each 
one of these light notes and setting them down ponderously one 
beside the other; they made an accompaniment, a solid chord 
for each note, and, as a climax of illogicalness, they transported, 
by means of said useless accompaniment, this music composed 
in the ancient modes into modern tonalities. A remedy for these 
evils was sought by Niedermeyer, who, despairing of extirpating 
the error involved in an accompaniment to plain-chant, attempted 
to render it at least rational by conserving its ““modal” character 
by means of an ingenious system. And for the propagation of 
his system he founded the School which bears his name, and 
still exists despite the mortal blow dealt it by the Decree of 
Separation. But the task is accomplished; his system has made 
its way throughout France, and has even overpassed its aim by 
showing the possibility of introducing the ancient Modes into 
modern Harmony, thus enriching it in an unexpected manner. 

During my childhood I often heard the Introits performed 
on feast-days in the following fashion: The tenor or the bass 
executed the chant in the time of one note to a measure, and 
around this chant the three other parts embroidered a florid 
counterpoint. The result was a music divested of sense, but 
whose hieratic character had a peculiar charm. Moreover, it was 
in this way that Masses were written in the sixteenth century 
on the themes of (in some cases) indecent songs. Palestrina, by 
abolishing this plan, laid the cornerstone whereon his fame was 
builded. Still, the inconsistency of the procedure was wholly 
theoretical; a theme, whatever be its nature, becomes unrecog- 
nizable when treated in this manner. Take whatever popular 
air you will, turn every note into a semibreve to the total neglect 
of all rhythm, entwine about the theme concertante parts in 
crotchets and quavers, and then see what is left of the melody! 

But enough of plain-chant; let us come down to the sixteenth 
century, and the School to which Palestrina gave his name. It is 
flourishing, not alone in Italy, but throughout the whole of 
occidental Europe. Vague in tonality, this music pleases more 
especially by its mystery; for no one knows precisely what it 
signifies, indications concerning the manner of its execution being 
totally lacking. And so every one interprets it in his own way. 
I have heard it sung brutally, vociferously; I have heard it in 
a murmur, in the extreme of slowness; certain modern editions 
mark some passages “‘molto espressivo,” whereas all expression 
is banished from certain performances. In spite of these serious 
uncertainties and obscurities, this style has its fanatic devotees, 
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who proclaim that it alone has produced real religious music; 
and some forty years ago there was formed in Germany a school 
of composers writing solely in this style, never considering that, 
as the entire sixteenth century had produced mountains of such 
music, one needed only to delve in this gold mine instead of 
seeking to create useless imitations. 

What illusions, alas! were cherished by these admirable blind 
men! The madrigals of Palestrina differ so little from his sacred 
music, that if we were to take one of them and fit Latin words 
to it, and have it sung in church, the faithful melomaniacs would 
doubtless discover therein that true religious style which they 
refuse to recognize in modern music. Certain dance-tunes of the 
same period, sedate in aspect, and strictly set in four parts, would 
produce the same effect; they would, in any event, be less out 
of place within the sacred precincts than some canticles by the 
R. P. Lambillotte. 

In my humble opinion this music, with its consonant har- 
monies and its disdain for melody, should take but little thought 
for what we call expression. There are some few melodic and 
expressive designs in Palestrina, notably at the inception of his 
Stabat Mater, yet these are, all in all, simple hints rather than 
melody and expression as we understand them; at all events, 
these designs, perhaps strongly marked—one dare neither affirm 
nor deny it—are extremely rare; they are novelties, audacities 
presaging the future. 

In the seventeenth century, melody, until then relegated to 
songs and dance-tunes, entered into the Church together with 
modern harmony; in the eighteenth, its sway was complete, and 
religious music reached the point where all gravity was lost; 
at that time the gay and frisky character of certain Masses 
appeared perfectly natural and scandalized nobody. “‘The Church 
likes to laugh,” so the clergy said. Such is still the case in some 
countries where the sun expands the soul. In Andalusia one 
may hear Masses constructed on popular rhythms and accom- 
panied by castanets and tambours de basque; there the Church 
is not satisfied with laughing—it dances. 

Here at home we are more reserved. But wlfat bad taste 
frequently prevails in our churches in France! and how can it 
be otherwise so long as the clergy receive no musical education 
whatever in their seminaries! Neither choirmasters nor organists 
always possess the courage to enforce their taste; furthermore, 
there are some among them who themselves require to be led. 
But, though taste be in abeyance, one ought at least to be sensible 
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of the proprieties. Does it not argue a want of this, to choose 
pieces written for the theatre or the drawing-room and adapt 
Latin words to them, when we possess such a prodigious quantity 
of pieces written expressly for the Church? or to sing motets 
that should express pure sentiments elevated beyond terrestrial 
passions, with extravagant expression and exaggerated inflexions 
which the excessive sonority of the church still further exaggerates? 
When a High Mass is performed, what necessity can there be 
for taking the Kyrie from one work and the Gloria from another, 
the Sanctus from a third and the Agnus from a fourth, instead 
of executing one Mass in its entirety and thus presenting an 
ensemble of uniform style? What shall one say of these odious 
canticles which are imposed on the children and the more or 
less ripe maidens of the religious societies, some being models of 
platitude and insignificance, while others are parodies on operatic 
airs—leaving the prosody quite out of consideration—thus forming 
deplorable habits in those who sing them! 

Attempts have been made to combat this bad taste, and 
praiseworthy efforts have been put forth; unhappily, the good 
work has been overdone. 

The Schola Cantorum joined the fray with excellent intentions; 
but instead of using persuasion, it sought to succeed through 
violence; without sufficient reason it strove to prescribe works 
by certain authors and to proscribe those of others; it brought 
about the dismissal of poor choirmasters who died in misery and 
disgrace; it has made itself detested, and has achieved no results. 

The Pope then followed; in a celebrated Motu Proprio he 
raised his mighty voice. Ah! if His Holiness had confined himself 
to demanding some indispensable reforms, such as the exclusion 
of all secular music “adapted” for the Church, he would have been 
obeyed, and the benefit would have been great. But he in no 
wise cared to take into account inveterate secular habits, or the 
attraction with which music endows the ceremonies of the cult. 
We should have had to limit ourselves to Gregorian chant, banish 
the solos, interdict every instrument except the organ, and reduce 
the latter to accompaniments and a few short ritournelles. That 
was asking too much of human frailty, and the mighty voice 
was lost in space. 

What music, then, ought there to bei in the Church? Music 
of a grand style, in accord with the elevated sentiments expressed 
in the liturgy. But the grand style is rare. Where unattainable, 
one may be content with correctness in the writing and gravity 
in the expression—a gravity which does not exclude sentiment, 
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but prevents it from turning into sentimentality. There being 
no intention, in the Church, of exciting applause, one should not 
strive after effect; consequently, one should not hesitate to 
perform fine works of ancient date which might, in some other 
place, have no success. But to my mind it is a great mistake to 
exclude modern works; every epoch has the right to express the 
religious sentiment in its own way, and our time has produced 
very beautiful compositions of this kind. Gounod and César 
Franck have left us superb models in this genre; certain purists 
affect to contemn the former and exalt the latter; I confess that 
I can perceive no essential difference between their sacred works; 
but, if I had a preference, it would be for Gounod, whose St. 
Cecilia Mass, with his oratorio The Redemption, and above all 
the oratorio Mors et Vita, seem to me perfectly to characterize 
modern religious music. 

Shall I speak of the fugal style, so frequently employed? 
Berlioz thought it out of place in the Church; in his Damnation 
de Faust he presents a caricature of it which misses its aim, as 
it is always applauded—which did not hinder him from employing 
the same style in his famous Requiem, a distraught, sublime work 
that one must hesitate to classify among sacred compositions, so 
violently does it shock the nerves of the auditors. His Te Deum, 
less familiar and too seldom performed, of a marvellous breadth 
of style, is far better adapted for the sacred edifice. 

These grandiose, overgrown works lead me to mention two 
colossal compositions, the B-minor Mass by Sebastian Bach, and 
the Mass in D by Beethoven. These marvels, which disarm 
criticism by their magnificence, overpass the frame for which 
they were fashioned. The Bach mass is too highly developed for 
the exigences of the Catholic cult; besides, (and this is a bizarre 
phenomenon,) the author’s style adapts itself ill to the Latin 
words; the finest portions of the work are borrowed from his 
cantatas, and lose through transplantation. 

The Mass in D has not these defects—it has others. Ambroise 
Thomas has been laughed at for remarking apropos of this gigantic 
work: “‘ Very fine, but dangerous for young people!”—The words 
are those of a sage. Beethoven, through some inexplicable 
caprice, left out of calculation the tessitura of the voices, risking 
them without scruple amid inhuman heights where they dash 
themselves to destruction. And when he evokes the image of 
war in the Agnus Dei, to motivate the Dona nobis pacem, when 
the trumpets and drums give out the inception of a march, when 
the contralto cries out in anguish (“‘angstlich”’), “Agnus Dei, qui 
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tollis peccata mundi,” one is no longer in the church—one does 
not know where one is. 

These grand works are better adapted for Sacred Concerts 
than for the Church; the latter has need of greater calm and 
serenity. 

* 


I have mentioned the deficient taste sometimes shown by 
members of the clergy; I now take the liberty of citing a rather 
amusing instance of it. 

I was young, and had been erganist at the church of the 
Madeleine for a short time. I had been greatly impressed by 
the talent of my predecessor, Lefébure-Wély—by his skill in 
exploiting the various registers, by the clearness of his execution, 
by his graceful harmonies. These fine qualities, of which the 
music he has published gives no idea whatever, were too frequently 
marred by a frivolous and secular style. I exerted myself to 
copy them as far as lay in my power while applying them to a 
different style; and so it often happened that I selected the 
plain-chant of the offertory as the subject of an improvisation, 
for I almost always improvised. But with such methods I could 
not be diverting, like my predecessor, whom many listeners 
regretted. 

One of the vicars of the parish sent a request that I should 
visit him. I called upon him, as desired, and after a lengthy 
discourse, which was quite unintelligible to me, he finally came 
to the point: 

“Do not misunderstand me. The parishioners of the Made- 
leine are for the most part persons of wealth, who frequently go 
to the theatre of the Opéra-Comique, where they have become 
accustomed to a style of music to which you are expected to 
conform.” 

“Monsieur l’abbé,” I replied, “‘whenever I shall hear the 
dialogue of the Opéra-Comique spoken in the pulpit, I will play 
music appropriate to it; until then I shall continue as hitherto.” 

Another time, after I had played, at a wedding, the delightful 
“St. Francis Preaching to the Birds,” by Liszt, the officiating 
priest called me into the sacristy to tell that me “it sounded as 
if I were tuning the organ, and that if I went on that way they 
would engage another organist.” 

“‘T will go whenever it may be desired,” was my answer. 

But I did not go until I myself desired. 
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These recollections lead me to speak of the part which the 
organ plays in our French churches. Formerly, improvisation 
was the basis of the organist’s talent; his virtuosity was slight— 
music written for organ with concertante pedal was beyond his 
powers. As a compensation, we had improvisations of the highest 
order. Little by little our organists have bent themselves to 
acquire the virtuosity which they lacked, and the Fugue with 
obbligato pedal has become familiar to them; but at the same 
time, under the influence of the German School, improvisation 
has fallen into disrepute. It is impossible for me not to deplore 
this needless decadence. Without speaking of the monotony 
which results from it—for all organists have very nearly the 
same repertory—it is improvisation alone which permits one to 
employ all the resources of a large instrument, and to adapt 
one’s self to the infinite variety of organs; only improvisation 
can follow the service perfectly, the pieces written for this purpose 
being almost always too short or too slow. Finally, the practice 
of improvisation frequently develops faculties of invention which, 
without it, would have remained latent. I have just spoken of 
Lefébure-Wély, whose published works for organ possess such 
scant interest, and who was a marvellous improviser; I might 
mention others whose improvisations were superior to their 
written compositions. Necessity, and the inspiring character of 
the instrument, sometimes accomplish what meditation is unable 
to achieve. It may excite surprise to learn that the Andante of 
my first Sonata for piano and violoncello, and the conclusion of 
my Symphony in C minor, were created on the manuals of the 
organ. 

The most beautiful things are beautiful only in their place. 
And so, how can a fugue or a toccata by Johann Sebastian Bach 
make its way into an offertory? They are concert pieces which 
bear no relation whatsoever to a Mass, and which inspire neither 
a meditative nor a prayerful mood; beyond the comprehension of 
the audience to which they address themselves, they can interest 
but a few rare auditors familiar with them. 

A virtuoso hardened to every difficulty, an ingenious impro- 
viser—such should the perfect organist be. It is to form such 
organists that they are laboring in the organ-class at the Conser- 
vatory of Paris, where execution and improvisation receive an 
equal meed of honor. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker) 


FUTURISM 
A SERIES OF NEGATIVES 


By NICHOLAS C. GATTY 


ECENT developments in the art of musical composition 
R raise some strongly interesting questions, of tendency and 
technique alike. If one looks back into the history of the 
art it is easy enough to find moments when the accepted 
methods have been, as it were, ruthlessly swept on one side and an 
apparently new order of things established. But whatever has 
survived of such demarcations, it will be found on close examina- 
tion that there has been achieved nothing which in its essence is 
not perfectly rational, and that in fact the fundamental bases upon 
which the art has been founded have remained undisturbed. 
The so-called “Futurist” school of composition, however, has every 
appearance of breaking ground to which the term fresh may be 
applied with greater cogency and force than has ever before been 
the case: moreover, if the underlying theories are pushed home it 
would seem that we shall have to completely readjust our ideas and 
perceptions. It has, of course, yet to be proved whether it is 
worth while pursuing such an adjustment; that is to say, it is too 
soon to appraise the ultimate value of the present-day achieve- 
ments, but one can at least discuss some of the problems involved 
and try to see whether there is scope or no for really great accom- 
plishments in these new directions. 

It will hardly be denied that the surface impression of 
“‘Futurist’’ music is one of sheer cacophony. Indeed, so prevalent 
and consistent is the impression that it is evidently reasoned and 
intentional. The fact is indeed that the composers deliberately set 
out to avoid making use of the ordinary formulae of tonality, con- 
cord and rhythmical balance, seeking rather to replace them by 
others which defy ordinary analysis. Here we find the greatest 
fundamental difference between such music and that which 
puzzled the critics in the past, because up till now all efforts at 
originality of expression have only consisted ultimately of what 
were essentially but rearrangements of the existing materials. 
Never before has there been an absolute denial of the value of 
the means at the disposal of the creative artist and a complete 


rejection of them. 
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What one has to realize is that hitherto all musical expression 
worthy of the name has owed its power of emotional appeal to the 
operation of absolutely natural factors, and the question is whether 
the appeal of “Futurist”’ writings can possibly be said to be of a 
similar kind. There is a strong suspicion that if it exists at all it 
is largely of a sensational and not an emotional order, but the 
trouble is that the average listener does not concern himself with 
why he is attracted or repelled, and many an apparent stimulus is 
credited with being of a finer quality than it deserves. For the 
moment, however, let the question as to which stimulus, the 
“sensational” or “emotional,” is of the greater importance be 
passed by. The immediate point is that music as we have always 
known it is an “emotional” art. Without entering closely into a 
discussion of the psycho-physiological aspect of musical impres- 
sions, it will be sufficient to state briefly the fact that nature has 
endowed us with a marvellously delicate instrument in the ear 
through which all sound perceptions are conveyed to the nervous 
organization. We are naturally conscious of the essential difference 
between noise and musical sounds, scientifically explained as 
consisting in the one case of irregular and in the other of regular 
vibrations. 

Then there is another natural fact beyond dispute, that 
musical sounds are in themselves not entirely pure, but comprise 
others, known as “overtones,” to the presence and variety of which 
we owe the characteristics of the diverse qualities of tone. These 
tones composing the “harmonic series” are of very great im- 
portance. They have enabled theorists to provide us with a 
thoroughly workable scheme for the explanation of modulations, 
not to speak of the building up of the scale itself in a form which 
has proved to be sufficiently elastic to allow the art to progress in 
the marvellous way it has hitherto done. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that even so our scale is not scientifically perfect, 7. e. 
not exactly corresponding with the sounds in nature: something 
indeed had to give way, and it is sufficient to observe that the 
imperfect scale of Western musicians is as yet the only one equal 
to the demands of expression. Such deficiencies as exist are very 
slight and present no obstacle to ordinarily musical people; and one 
may say generally that none but those accustomed to unaccom- 
panied part-singing, or the performance of chamber-music think 
about or realize them at all. 

We live in fact in a world which musically agrees with the 
dictates of nature as regards the physical facts of sound. Our 
fifths perhaps are not always exact, but never sufficiently far away 
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to prevent our knowing that their reinforcement in harmony 
establishes “‘tonality.” Moreover the old contrapuntal rule 
against the employment of “‘consecutives”’ still lives in the fact 
that there is always present the effect of surprise or shock of a new 
tonality being suddenly introduced to our consciousness when they 
are carelessly employed. Such matters have a deeper significance 
than might at first appear. They emphasize the correspondence 
of our nervous system with natural musical law. What is the 
familiar feeling of finality belonging to a statement of the common 
chord other than the complete satisfaction arising from the strong 
reinforcement of the strongest tones of the harmonic series? 
Phenomena such as these, up till the day of the ‘ Futurist” 
composer, have been tacitly accepted. Even Richard Strauss 
himself has not hesitated to make vigorous and frequent use of con- 
cord at his climaxes. Musical expression has hitherto always 
consisted of the right employment, the proper alternation of 
concord with discord, while tonality and rhythmical balance (so 
largely interdependent in works of elaborate and extended design) 
have had their claims for logical treatment duly considered. It 
is hardly necessary to dwell upon the fact that human beings can 
no more live without rhythm than without air. Musical rhythm 
and musical form are but finer exemplifications of the larger world- 
rhythm typified in the alternation of day with night, winter with 
summer. 

Now, however, composers advance upon us saying in no 
undecided manner: “‘away with the common chord’’—that is to say, 
never shall the ear obtain its due in the recognition that discord is 
only a temporary swinging away from a point of repose; “away 
with tonality”—never are we to be allowed to realize that any one 
sound has its own set of friends and acquaintances, so to speak, 
its “overtones”; finally, “away with rhythm’’—never shall the 
consciousness have the satisfaction of an esthetic correspondence 
with an indispensable factor of existence itself. What then is, and 
can only be, the result? Must we not start all over again and learn 
an entirely fresh set of comparisons? For instance discord as such 
can no longer exist when concord is abolished, since the one is 
purely relative to the other and therefore it must be sought how to 
recognize variation in musical impressions in the terms of differ- 
ential ugliness between one set of discordant sounds and another. 
And when all theregular rhythmic patterns are discarded melody can 
have no frame in which to be displayed and anything approaching 
formality of design naturally disappears likewise. It is very diffi- 
cult to believe that music composed of such materials, a series of 
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negatives, can have any really emotional value, that it can affect 
us in any other way than by giving us nervous shocks of a sensa- 
tional, a physical order. Done with great skill, doubtless works of 
the kind on a large scale may afford much entertainment and a 
kind of bizarre pleasure, and it is also possible that the pictorial or 
purely descriptive side of the art may progress still further. The 
limits of “programme-music” have been indeed by no means 
reached. Yet all good music, whether “absolute” or “programme,” 
has hitherto depended on the success of its appeal to the test of 
emotional experience; and the “Futurist”? composer has still to 
show us how his creations are going to pass this test when all the 
necessary means for the awakening of the inner spirit of man are 
dispensed with entirely. On the face of it, their productions are 
little more than studies in musical noises, and it is perhaps quite in 
keeping with the inner logic of things that they do not adopt their 
ideas for musical instruments but seek to obtain more stimulating 
effects with specially contrived machines. 


A POST-IMPRESSIONISTIC VIEW 
OF BEETHOVEN 
By T. CARL WHITMER 


In the works of Michael Angelo the creative force seems to rumble.—RrovIn. 


PRELUDE 
QC’ the manufacture of viewpoints there is no end. Of the 


construction of essays to hold such viewpoints there is no 

diminishing sign. The process, however, is certainly not 
altogether vanity. Shall we not serve up the head of John the 
Bach, or listen to the heart-beats of Louis van Beethoven or touch 
the hands of any genius who is such a real hero that he becomes 
man and dwells among us? Because, after all, he is of us—much 
more than we think. 

A favorite treatment of my subject would be the careful 
labelling of all passages referred to. But in this case—and at this 
late day—let us dispense with these safety-first aids; especially 
as a personal and quite untechnically human viewpoint is held up 
for the contemplation of the reader. 

The writer feels quite at liberty to project views without pain- 
ful consciousness of the horrors of the illogical. It is delightful to 
contemplate the proposition that what is immediately illogical is 
so often ultimately important and in the highest sense distinctive. 

‘A few weeks ago a morning paper issued this statement: 
““Miss Blank will sing songs by Schubert and Brahma!” Better 
said than intended. Every great writer seems to become deified in 
course of time. We associate him with a god in the most natural 
way—when we are not too near the man. But that has been the 
unfortunate element in the popular study of the masterworkers. 
Why not concede their manhood to be their godhood? Why not 
admit a real man with all his defects te the celebrated company of 
martyrs and say that a human composer is greater than a deified 
one? However, this is not exactly an essay. It is more like an 
after-dinner monologue—over the coffee, where logic fortunately 
hath not its dwelling. 

My desire, above all things, is to present—at least, preserve— 
Beethoven as a thoroughgoing mortal and frequently an illogical 
and inconsistent quantity. Why divest a genius of his feet which 
tramp so solidly upon the earth? Permit him to walk with us a 
while in the cool of the day. 
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CoNncERNING GENIUS 


I like Emerson’s idea of genius: 


Genius is the activity which repairs the decay of things. Nature, 
through all her kingdoms, insures herself. She makes a man, and 
having brought him to a ripe age, she will no longer run the risk of 
losing this wonder at a blow, but she detaches from him a new self. 
So, when the soul of the poet has come to ripeness of thought, she detaches 
and sends away from it its poems and songs—a fearless, sleepless, 
deathless progeny; a fearless, vivacious offspring, clad with wings which 
carry them fast and far and infix them irrecoverably into the hearts of 
men. 

It is stimulating to know that the things which are really 
yours go ‘irrecoverably into the hearts of men.’ That, indeed, 
is the great question: Is it yours? If so, it will live. 


It was a great period for geniuses—the first half of the 19th 
century. Geniuses of the keyboard, fingerboard, throat and music 
paper. It was a period where Nature insured herself several times 
over. It was a time in which to be great meant such a continuity 
of elevated thought that to have such thought was to function 
nobly. 

How much pride we assume over the seeming appreciation of 
these men. We strut around and forget that it has taken nearly 
a century of preparation by our musical ancestors to prepare us 
for this grasp of the great. We can and do lose sight of our own 
time in flapping our wings comfortably and lazily over an earlier 
time. But, at any rate, if we really grasp the manifold manifes- 
tations of Beethoven we deserve to flap with joy and live in peace. 


Beethoven was not always expressive. Who is? In our 
frequent anxiety to prove too much we make genuflections before 
every measure. That is not worship; it is superstition. But 
it is certain that Beethoven is more really expressive a larger 
percentage of times than—well, any other writer up to 1830. 
The study of the now famous note-books tells the reason; although 
the average man has a hard time understanding why he should have 
had such wrestling with his thought. Isn’t spontaneity—he is apt 
to say—a “‘heavenly inspiration’’? Or, as I have elsewhere termed 
it, a “first oozing’’ of afflatus and something which must not be 
tampered with? (Since Beethoven’s time we have had several 
men whose genius has raised the world above its ordinary level. 
These men developed relatively late in life and were also very 
restless about the garbing of their ideas.) 
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This view of Beethoven has in contemplation the theory that 
durable spontaneity is nearly always a perfected and worked-out 
suggestion. The other variety is convincing as a kind of extem- 
porisation, but survives not in an age-long plan. 

Certainly about the most desirable result of a life of 
strenuous endeavor is to be rated a modern by the next century. 
One of the chief deductions from a study of Ludwig the Great is 
that if you or I throw our trash into the waste-basket, posterity 
will not have it to do. The measure of a man is his own casting 
aside of the unworthy. The tares and the wheat grow side by side, 
and it is not even a genius who always knows which is which. 

It is easy to understand the contemporary overestimation of 
Certain Well Knowns in every generation. It is the complete 
adaptation of their means to a comparatively usual method of 
thinking. That is, their thought is no higher nor deeper than the 
expression natural to their particular period. We have a love for 
technical perfection and where this is immediately apparent we 
applaud, forgetting that what is so easily evident may be due to the 
lack of thought depth, which posterity is quick to discover. This is 
the case as I see it with two or three of the modern writers. They 
need no praise of ours for making them a general success. They 
are with us, not ahead of us, so move in the limelight automatically. 
But really great souls do not rest content with the mere expression 
of their feelings or with the feelings peculiar to their period, but so 
constantly reach into the Great Depths that what we know as 
balance of technique and idea is never completely attained. Their 
line has never quite the perfection of their thought. That fortune 
is reserved for those who do not cry out in the anguish of their 
delivery. 

Some NatTIonat PHases 


In an editor’s foot-notes to Beethoven’s letters, there are these 
words: “‘What induced Beethoven to have, in a certain work, 
German words? It was because the censorship forbade Latin 
words from an ecclesiastical text to be printed on the handbill.” 
It is curious how we are forced to be national, or at least to have the 
outward semblance of being so. And not the least interesting thing 
about this independent man was his recognition of outside reasons 
for acting in a certain fashion. 

I have always been interested, too, in the difference in size 
between a country and its great men. As has been said, “When 
Germany was small it produced Bach, Beethoven, Goethe, Schiller, 
Schubert. When England was small—the size of Belgium—it had 
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its greatest literature.”” A country does not need full development 
to create a genius. That is a theoretical mistake we are making in 
America: looking for our great Expressor only when everything is 
where you imagine the end of the Melting Pot period ought to be! 

The following letter from Beethoven sounds suspiciously like 
some unfounded American complaints we have heard: 


In Egmont indicate everywhere in the violin part where other 
instruments come in. This is necessary in a century in which we have no 
longer any conservatories, hence no more directors. There is no training 
whatever, but everything is left to chance. 


We are always idealising the place and time of a great man. 
After this there may be possibilities of a Beethoven rising up within 
our midst! 

Another national theory disturber is that Beethoven’s grand- 
father was born in Antwerp, in 1712, of an old Flemish family. 
So we have a German of close Flemish ancestry living most of 
his life in Austria. Tut, tut! There zs hope for us. 

An interesting bearing on evidences of the “universalism of 
nationalism” in music is the grasp, for example, of German music 
by foreigners. You will think of Hector Berlioz and his wonderful 
understanding of Beethoven. You will think of Joachim, the 
Hungarian, and so on in an astonishing degree. (Indeed, haven’t 
Beethoven’s best interpreters been those outside his own nation?) 

Beethoven’s interest was in the personal, the subjective 
expression. I hold that that is the basis of the national. I hold 
that our Americanism, for example, is larger than the country. 
And that larger thing is the Higher Self. When we have that we have 
the national. The local issues are but suggestive factors and act as 
bases for impulses and inspiration. 

Here are a few lines by Florence Wilkinson! entitled: 


THE PROPHET 


To speak one burning Word 
Thou shalt be heard; 

Yet that one Word a sting 
Of suffering 

And on thy lips a torch 

To sear and scorch 

Until thou dost set free 

Its utmost plea. 


The world it shall illume, 


Thyself consume! 


1 By permission from her book, “The Far Country.” (Doubleday and Page, 
publishers.) 
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This is an adequate expression of Beethoven’s higher self. 
Of course, prophets are not comfortable people to live with, 
chiefly because of the natural inconveniences of the great. 

It is quite markedly uncomfortable to have an ideal. It is a 
softer situation to have a family tree. But when you haven’t the 
latter you have time to foster the former. However, we are talking 
about prophets and idealists generally. The idealist is a rare and 
expensive luxury. Life on the higher planes ever demands sacrifices 
quite unregistered in the dietary of the church almanac. 

Also, such a walker on said planes is invariably unique in his 
relationships. Even those with himself are at times uncomfortable 
and peculiar, while those contracted with merchants and other 
materialists give the latter excellent digestion, if it be true that 
humor is an assimilator. 

Beethoven’s exterior difficulties were largely the result of his 
own Karma, as the Theosophists say. Do not let us pity the Great 
—even if we are ourselves the Great! Nearly all such lives are 
made up of disconcerting sequences from self-imposed first causes. 

One of the disadvantages of greatness is to have such things 
served up. The publication of Beethoven’s—and other people’s— 
letters serves only to show that men are extremely mortal; and that, 
like other letter writers who are not conscious of a future audience, 
he is largely prosaic and given to remarking on ducats and soup. 
You recall the letters on soup? To quote the words of comment: 


In Beethoven’s housekeeping, soup played a very important réle. 
One can indeed say that the tone-poet was a kind of oracle with regard to 
soup. If a soup had once been condemned by him, no appeal was 
possible; the soup simply remained bad. If Schindler had declared a bad 
soup good, after some time he would get a note to this effect: ‘I do not 
value your judgment about the soup in the least. It is bad.” 


BEETHOVEN’s HoLp ON THE OBJECTIVE 


or 


How a Gop Paces His Foot Upon tue Eartu 


Those who believe that it makes no difference in one hundred 
years what we have as basis for actions should catch an occasional 
glimpse of small acts as well as great of aSuperman. Nostudy yields 
such extraordinary results as that of searching out the motives of 
such a man. The big efforts have a reaction, too, in the little efforts. 

“In haste I only announce to you to take in place of the four 
horns—f the first two should be found too difficult in performance— 
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two violas.” What! A famous colorist substituting violas for 
horns! A small man would not do such a thing. 

**T am going at the invitation of His Majesty, etc., when I shall 
pass through Leipsic. In order that the journey may be the more 
brilliant for me, I beg you, if not too disadvantageous to you, 
not to make known any of my compositions before Easter.”’ The 
great are not unconscious. Is this the genius with his head in the 
clouds? No, said the sparrow. It’s a mortal like one on your 
street. 

‘Please do not forget to address me as Chief Capellmeister. 
I laugh at such things but there are Miserables who know how, 
after the manner of cooks, to serve up such things.” And see the 
worldly wisdom in the following: ‘“‘My compositions are bringing 
in a goodly sum. For every work I have six or seven publishers 
and, if I choose, even more. They do not bargain with me, I 
demand and they pay.” 

“In your reply you might fix prices and, as you are neither 
Jews nor Italians and I neither of the two, we shall no doubt come 
to an agreement.” 

“The concerto I value only at ten ducats, because, as I have 
already written, I do not give it out as one of my best.”” Which 
is a pleasant reflection on the actions of an idealist. It gives one 
a tingling sensation—this common bond of humanity, just as we 
say, “This brand of sardines is cheaper than the other.” 

‘Best thanks to the editor of the ‘Musikalische Zeitung’ for 
his kindness in inserting so flattering a notice about my Oratorio, 
in which such big lies are told about the prices I charged, and in 
which I am treated so infamously.” 

“I offer you the following works for three hundred florins: 
(1) Two sets of variations . . . . (2) A quail song, (3) Three 
four-hand marches.” The words of a wholesaler. 

“IT would give them to you for a fee of two thousand florins. 
I assure you on my honor that, with regard to certain works, such 
as for instance sonatas, I am a loser since I get almost sixty ducats 
for a single solo sonata. Pray do not think that I boast.” Another 
instance of modernity. My piano dealer and my plumber use 
almost the same words. 

‘Beethoven makes no boasts. I cannot and will not accept 
a smaller fee; only upon the agreement made with me can you keep 
the manuscripts.” 

And what do we hear in the following? It is similar to a famous 
modern who composed and “‘handled” a famous opera: ‘“‘ You must 
take the Mass, otherwise I cannot give you the other works.” 
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“*By next post I send you all three works: the oratorio, opera, 
mass. I do not think you will complain of this amount (250 
florins). I cannot for the moment find the letter in which Simrock 
was willing to give me one hundred florins for the Mass, and even 
here I could have gotten even higher terms from the Chemical 
Printing Works.” 

“My present position forces me again to bargain with you; 
hence I believe that you could probably send me two hundred and 
fifty florins for the three great works.” 

I insist all this is a symptom of Post-Impressionism. What 
respect the publishers must have had for such divine independence! 
Of course Beethoven was a bachelor. That makes a difference. 

“Do you know that I have already become a member of the 
Society of Fine Arts and Sciences? SoI have got atitle. Ha! Ha!” 

“T particularly want the three songs of Goethe and mine. 
Have them printed on fine paper.”’ One likes to think of Beethoven 
as a lover of fine printing and excellent linen paper. The more you 
study Beethoven the more you find his readiness to grasp all 
interesting and profitable phases of life. Only it had to be per- 
manent profit. Besides, the small factors of personal relations 
were quite worth keeping in mind. 

While a friend of Beethoven must have had a very difficult 
position to fill, yet when he had gone, how they must have treas- 
ured his conversations as well as his letters. A conversation is as 
the night-blooming cereus. It is the quickly passing beauty of an 
inner life. It is the thing which brings our neighbors to our doors 
and keeps them entranced. The reproduction of it is difficult. 
(That is the difference between it and gossip.) It is having a 
perpetual Assumption. We can not see it as it was. 

Only a superficial soul becomes discouraged when he bumps 
into the hard, ugly facts in a great man’s life, when he has difficulty 
reconciling a great musical thought with a mean, low-down, 
brutish, bearish personal act. It is a great virtue in the world 
at large that people will remember the good in the life of a genius 
even if they have a tendency to recall the evil in the average man. 


Asout Metronomic REMARKS 


And what do you think of the following as another proof of 
Beethoven’s human heart-beats? I quote literally from “Pulse 
and Rhythm” (a reprint from the “Popular Science Monthly”’), by 
Mary Hallock: 


Out of forty-three metronomic markings, taken straight through 
from the beginning of the first volume of the Beethoven Sonatas—the 
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four standard editions as a working basis—nineteen are set to a rhythm 
of seventy-two and seventy-six beats to a minute, a rate exactly that of 
the average normal, healthy, adult human pulse; a pulse given by the 
best authorities as lying between seventy and seventy-five pulsations 
in the same time. According to fuller statistics, the physical pulse, 
varied by the time of day and the effect of meals, ranges from a little 
below sixty to a little over eighty. Within this limit all the rhythmic 
markings of these sonatas lie. 


You will probably recall that Beethoven one time pointed to 
his head and heart and said: “My nobility is here and here.” 
Considering the “effect of meals,’ I am inclined to believe he 
occasionally pointed to another part of his anatomy! 


Tue Pouicy or DEDICATIONS 


A disciple will always refer to a Master as “‘fervent.”” What else 
should a Master be? If he is not that, what is he? Of course you 
can be fervent in expression of opinion, fervent in declaiming the 
joys of the flowing bowl, letting fall fervent oaths, et cetera. 

At present we have specialists in the dedicatory art, whose 
fluency in inscribing works to patrons real and fancied is eminently 
eminent. But no one can gaze on the numerous inscriptions of 
Beethoven without a fine, ultra-modern admiration for diplomatic 
talent. Let us, by all means, have all pieces inscribed to somebody. 
One is reasonably certain that somebody will sing your songs. At 
any rate we know Beethoven was a past master at dedications. 
The psychology of this is simple, but is little studied and seldom 
worded. We have seen pieces dedicated to the highborn and the 
low born. All men are supposed to enjoy the honor. We have 
known, however, where the patron was not sufficiently appreciative; 
or—well, any reason—and soon the piece had a different patron 
saint. For example, Beethoven seems to have intended the dedi- 
cation of the Mass in C for Bettina von Arnim. But it was defi- 
nitely assigned to Prince Kynsky, “‘the lady being now married”’! 

Imagine Beethoven weighing the relative value and advantage 
of an inscription to single or married females. 

Indeed, patron saints are useful. Let us not begrudge a 
composer his joy in calling upon heaven for more friends to dedicate 
his “‘stuff’’ to. Let us fancy that Carl Czerny dedicated each 
exercise to a friend, and that each friend had a characteristic 
which was ‘“‘taken off’’ by the type of digital exercise. I regret 
that was not Czerny’s practice and that it is not popular to say of 
an exercise devoted, say, to the enlargement of the span: “To 
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Monsieur Pastrie Coucke in recognition of services rendered.” 
Why not celebrate everybody? Down with partiality! 

It is an interesting list of “‘dedicatees” which you will find in 
the Beethoven works. Read it. It reads like the patrons and 
patronesses of a charity ball given by the unruly classes. But they 
knew a real man on sight, did those nobles. 


Tue Cusism or LETTERS 


A cubist might start a life of Beethoven in some such fashion 
as the following: 


In the rhythm was the beginning. Liver trouble was the end. 
Vitality of superconsciousness was the reason so long will be his life. 1770 
the year was when an unswaddled babe floated in. Swaddling is 
artificial. About Beethoven nothing but clothes was artificial. The 
primitive emotions with a super ultra development of a century-aheadness 
were the characteristics of his genius. 


This would be clear compared with one of his letters. Here 
is one chosen from a number of choice examples: 

“The lady can have a Sonata from me, and as regards 
esthetics, I will in general follow her scheme—and without 
following—the keys—the price, let us say five ducats.” 

Beethoven was sometimes just Teutonically humorous, and 
at other times just cubistically so. Not the least pleasant sensa- 
tion received from his notes and letters is the one of his impression- 
istic utterances. His very average language made him seek 
individuality of utterance in the form (or lack of it) his lines to 
friends, enemies and publishers show. Some one who understood 
little the weight of German humor said, “‘his humor seems to me 
the humor of adolescence.” 


Tue INTELLECT oF Music 


Every thinker has been impressed with the elements which 
go to the delineation of emotions. One is always surprised at the 
division of art-life into emotion and thought, feeling and reason, 
and the almost constantly lost-sight-of zsthetic structures which, 
although usually considered as feeling, never for an instant lose 
either element. The emotions in artistic use are vaporised thought, 
as it were; thought assuming another appearance—a metamor- 
phosis of the manner. Of course to anyone with either a practical 
grasp of composition technique or with the veriest spark of 
esthetic insight, it is the tritest of remarks that every really 
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artistic product has quite as much thought as it has feeling; only 
it is thought in a guise unfamiliar to most minds; it is thought 
in the magically disappearing mantle of the old tales. It is only 
the superficially trained who refer to the arts as emotional, as 
the layman understands that term. Certainly, too, a product 
which takes a vital and thoroughly conscious mental force to 
build up at every point is scarcely devoid of the essentials of 
thought. 

Are not the chapters on esthetics in philosophical treatises 
amusing? The writers would have the world believe that intellec- 
tual life is concerned only with factors which are definitely 
articulate in the average man’s consciousness. Their lack of 
understanding of the processes of musical thought prevents their 
grasping the intellectual action involved. They examine the 
symptoms only. With such lack of understanding of music their 
attitude is somewhat similar to someone hearing the sounds of an 
unknown foreign tongue, and because he could grasp nothing but 
the sensations of tone would decide the non-existence of thought. 

When we shall arrive at that blessed day in which only musi- 
cally trained experimental psychologists shall have any authority in 
defining limits of intellect we shall also be free from trash such as 
that about the “physical freakishness”’ by men like Dr.Sohn. You 
recall the words: “The musical head and face are of a primitive 
type, because’”’—and notice this—“‘musical genius is a reversion 
to the time when men communicated their ideas by means of 
more or less inarticulate sounds.” 

The bearing on the mighty intellect of Beethoven needs no 
explanation. 

It is on a par with a remark made to me some years ago 
by a well-known sociologist as we passed through a gallery con- 
taining some glorious Japanese prints: “Ah! don’t you think 
this liking for such things is distinctly atavistic?”’ 


Mysticism 


The “sensation” of later works was a kind of dissolved intellect. 


Mysticism needs little defining. When applied to music it 
often means a reading into a given passage infinitely more than the 
notation shows, or the reading of orchestral color into “black and 
white” instruments. This tendency with Beethoven was much in 
evidence in his later works. Of course he was conscious of it. 
He coined explanatory sentences which would lead the player 
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into a convenient heaven of understanding. But with all that 
there yet remains the vision unrevealed. No composer who has 
the mystic quality—compare MacDowell—ever quite makes his 
vision precisely known to his generation. There is something 
hopeless in the task of inviting the world by words and phrases 
to walk with you through the Mystic Fields of musical thought. 

I am proud of our high functioning art. It is this peering 
into the indefinite, the infinite and unknown which makes us see 
the unseen; which makes us believe that which to others is incredible. 

Of course, mysticism is not confined to the work itself. This 
is common property. ‘Interpretation is half composition” said a 
great esthetician. The measurement of form must always include 
the existence of tone play as heard, not simple rhythm and chord 
sequence as it strikes your eye. It is no wonder that it took centuries 
to develop a notation which would even reasonably express such 
spiritual essences. The more one studies history the more wonder- 
ful is the triumph of the suggestiveness of written music. 
(And as an aside I would remind the reader that the mystical 
imagination is the only kind which brings about the emancipation 
of an instrument.) 

Beethoven was a reformer whose whole existence is a tangible 
evolution. We follow it from the defined (in a conventional sense) 
and the transparent to a poetical vagueness and an opaqueness— 
and then to the delight in the mystical (which is to those on the 
“‘astral’’ plane a type of the definite). Beethoven often seems like 
the marble woman of Rodin. She was “the emblem of human 
intelligence assailed by problems it cannot solve, haunted by an 
ideal it cannot realise, obsessed by the infinite which it can never 
grasp.” 

Mopern TEACHING IN BEETHOVEN 


In a letter to Carl Czerny, High Exalted Exercise Breeder, 
Beethoven writes concerning his nephew: 


Don’t let him stop for the sake of small faults, but point them out 
to him when he has played the piece through. Although I have done 
little in the way of teaching, I have always adopted this plan; it soon 
forms musicians, which after all is one of the first aims of art. 


This is.excellent advice for those whose sole idea is to teach the 
value of a small unit and lose the ensemble of the piece. 

Then, too, Beethoven’s works as well as the writings of the 
great men generally are the best aids to the injured. There are 
too many exercises in the world. They are too much like patent 
medicines. Their vogue has too great credulity as a basis. 
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Chopin with his musical Etudes, Beethoven and the rest 
have made more thirty-two calibre musicians than the Czernys. 
All honor to Carl, the pedagogue, but sift with sense. 

So far as Beethoven’s own technic is concerned Cherubini 
said it was “rough.”’ Cramer said “today it is spirited; tomorrow 
eccentric to indistinctness and often confused.” He was largely 
self-taught. What! What! Had no method? How did he make 
his way? 

By-propucts or CoMpPosITION 


Somewhere long ago I read of the attractive conceit of having 
a flute made into a walking stick. Which is like unto an umbrella 
that resembles a cane, and breaks up into particles and tumbles 
discreetly into a suitcase. This is economy, and thrifty nature 
rejoices therein. 

Composers are also thrifty on occasion. To make use of all 
that comes to us. To use the waste and sell it. This is certainly 
modestly modern. Beethoven has seldom been studied for his 
business efficiency traits. When he said he was brain owner he was 
right. His foresight is commendable. Certain moderns are 
skillful in the handling of by-products. Such works usually are 
called sketches. That is, sketches which “will not grow up.” The 
practice is undoubtedly legitimate and exceedingly interesting. 

Another type of by-product is where a theme such as you will 
find in Bach’s cantata, The Lord is a Sun and Shield, is used later in 
a Mass. 

Do you think Beethoven is free from this tendency? Nature 
is economical even through its greatest souls. None are free from ~ 
using the crumbs which fall from their own table. 

Surely we meet many examples of what we sometimes suppose 
the ‘‘old Masters would nevah, nevah, do!’’ We have a chronic 
and altogether ineradicable feeling that these Masters were 
perfectly virtuous petrifactions. In reality, the history of com- 
posers shows their willingness to emulate the miracle of the cruse 
of oil. 

Tue Enrorcine or WILL 


In a letter to the Archduke Rudolph, Beethoven says: 


To this feast (benefit in which Fidelio is given) the Master, with all 
due respect, invites his noble pupil, and hopes, yes, I hope that Your 
Imperial Highness will graciously accept and by your presence glorify 
everything. It would be very nice if Your Imperial Highness would 
ty ae the other Imperial Highnesses to attend this performance of 
my ra. 
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This belongs to the same method of persuasion as dedications. 
Beethoven understood thoroughly the Fine and Painfully Gentle 
Art of Persuasion. 

It is a valuable pastime to see men enforcing their will. Mili- 
tary methods do not always work, so that each man devises for 
himself some way to handle the public. So long as there is average 
sentiment in a composition it makes its way unhelped. But let 
the gods grow anxious to bend our purpose, and behold, we first 
compose a masterpiece, then buy its publication, then set to work 
to develop and mold public opinion. Alas, the labors of a composer 
are not finished when his work is done. 


Is Tuis THE TIME OF THE CROWD? 
To have great poets we must have great audiences, too.—WHITMAN. 


The aristocracy of Beethoven’s intellect is gradually becoming 
democratised. Let us rejoice at the fact that he is in the victrola 
and player-piano. He never dreamed of such possibilities of 
“canning.” But he unquestionably would have been willing to 
write a letter to the manufacturers of such refinements which 
would read something like this: 


Honored Sir: 
For one thousand dollars I shall be pleased to play you my Opus 111. 
In case you need my Sonata Pathetique or Moonlight Sonata—which 
is much more likely and likeable—I think I must ask—indeed, I am 
sure of it—ask ten thousand dollars, since the Noside Company is 


after it. 
Yours, 


Lupwic vAN BEETHOVEN, Mus. Doc. 
Aeolian Building, New York. 


It was an exciting bit of news, the first reading of Beethoven’s 
letters, to find him so like the business men and prima donnas I 
had heard of. I know an excellent lady who was quite sincerely 
shocked at the shrewd wisdom of these letters. But I pointed out 
that only wisdom of that kind at that time (as well as this) could 
have wakened the world to the commercial value of Beethoven’s 
music and music in general—no mean achievement in the year 1822. 

Getting back to the Crowd. Did you ever wonder whether 
Beethoven had an “‘audience”’? 

An American poet, Ezra Pound, says: 


Did Synge have an audience in his lifetime? . . . . Hehada 
scant handful. Had the Saviour of the world a great audience? Did he 
work on the magazine public? Did not the disciples of Confucius beg 
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him to do something popular? Have we not his imperturbable answer? 
“So you wish me to become famous—shall I take up archery or charioteer- 
ing?” It is true that the great artist has in the end, always, his audience, 
for the Lord of the universe sends into this world in each generation a 
few intelligent spirits, and these ultimately manage the rest. But 
this rest—this rabble, this multitude—does not create the great artist. 

While this rings true of Beethoven, I think it the wonder of the 
period that he could assemble any kind of a ‘“‘crowd.”” But this may 
not have been his music exclusively. A man like Beethoven has 
always a fascination apart from his message. (We surely know 
men with a message but no fascination.) He certainly got together 
a following for some reason. Of course he had the constant help 
of the Archduke of Austria, Prince Lobkowitz, Prince Lichnowsky, 
Prince Kynsky and many others. It must be remembered that 
from 1800 on his situation in the world was secure; and that means 
much, considering certain porcupinal qualities which our hero 
possessed. 

Part of his “‘audience” must have been collected because of his 
astonishing faith in himself. You recall the Arabian proverb? It 
goes like this: ‘He who knows and knows he knows—he is wise, 
follow him.” And they followed. 


Tue Crart oF THE MASTER 


While others walked in formulas and hearsays, contented enough to dwell there, 
this man (Mahomet) could not screen himself in formulas; he was alone with 
his own soul and the reality of things.—cARLYLE. 


The craft—yes, there’s the rub with the average writer. 
With such average composer there is no adjustment of skill and 
inspiration. There is no writer of equal interest with Beethoven in 
the matter of developing craft. The “‘oozings of the first inspira- 
tions” are not the permanent elevated expressions of one’s soul. 
It is an easy soul which simply leaks. Beethoven’s soul writhed 
in the agony of its deliverance. 

Now, craft may be learned in the Cherubini way or the 
Beethoven way. Why not learn it in the Beethoven fashion? 
It makes all vital expression worth while as a decider of the form 
it shall take. What a wrench it always has been to recognise the 
authority of the thought over an established form. The rapidity 
with which an encasement of tone—the form—becomes sacred is 
almost beyond comprehension. Daily life is filled with examples 
of our being torn with the New one day and then swearing by it the 
next. Beethoven was careless not of his present, but of his tem- 
porary present. Theeternally fit was his theme, no matter what the 
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structure he erected turned out to be. In music, form and the idea 
are frequently interchangeable terms; or rather, have the quality 
of being inseparable. Beethoven thought of them as water, ice 
and steam, each with forms growing out of their tempered condi- 
tions. The “temperature” of some of his ideas caused them to be- 
come conventionalised. That of others forced them to run into 
each other or to escape in the rarefied atmosphere of an ethereal 
group of variations (as in the last sonata). 


EXPERIMENTATION 


As we are studying craft we proceed further into the secret 
of Beethoven’s greatness. 

We are familiar with his extensive and marvellously compre- 
hensive gamut of moods and range of thought. We are frequently 
told that his emotional “‘urge and splurge” are always controlled. 
That is, his emotions never are separated from their pyx, so to 
speak. 

We know that his universal breadth was secured through 
deepening of the personal experiences. We know that this same 
personal quality has ennobled his passage work and, indeed, all 
such work as has become with others mere factors of sensation. 

Perhaps it is not so frequently trumpeted that the attitude 
of Beethoven was essentially the attitude of the man in the 
laboratory. The word “experiment” has had for composers 
entirely too modest and self-repressive a sound. Nothing short of 
“create” woulddo. Thesmaller souls announce, ‘I am a composer.’ 
The larger ones compare themselves—when it is not indiscreet!— 
with an Unattainable Perfection and say “‘I am trying, I am work- 
ing, I am experimenting.” 

To secure continuity of movements, to create an organic 
something out of strongly contrasted portions; to make blue moods 
harmonise with scarlet ones; to make variations develop rather 
than “‘variate’’; to make the continuity of movements an extension 
of thought within one movement; to broaden the unit. Such was 
a part of the Plan. 

One of his experiments was along the line of the exhaustion 
of the medium. What that signifies is likely well known. It 
has its most palpable evidence in program music, no matter what 
degree. Some readers may recall the following words along this 
line—only concerning ultra modern work—which are in my 
‘Considerations on Music.” 
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“The program music phase of musical history probably will 
be pointed out by the historians of the future as a transition phase, 
only of extraordinary proportions and duration; a period in which 
there was desire to express more than the medium seemed to permit; 
an age in which there was a squeezing out of all the possibilities 
of an instrument, i. e., compelling it to express musical, literary, 
plastic and color characteristics of every possible variety and 
intensity. Then—they will add—came a reaction where the 
public and private tonal appetite being satiated, all of this pseudo- 
literary and pseudo-painting speech came into the musical language 
as a vital and unconscious part of it. Following which broadening 
of technic, came the step higher into the once more esthetically 
pure and legitimate realm of absolute music.” 

That is what I mean in a somewhat more limited sense with 
Beethoven’s exhaustion of the medium. Of course it is not 
necessary to open up the question of titles in themselves. ‘Titles 
focus attention and create a singleness. of mood, due to a uniform 
belief. With Beethoven his most significant “exhaustion” is not in 
his “programs” but when he reaches out after the metaphysical. 


Time-MarRKING SyYsTEM 


Our attention has often been called to the incompleteness of 
our notation, in spite of the centuries of labor put upon it. Par- 
ticularly weak is it in the denotement of absolute values within 
the measure. 

The composer molds and models quite as cunningly, quite as 
accurately as the architect constructs his plans. The composer’s 
_ plans should be no more misunderstood than those reproduced on 
the blue-print. 

Several centuries of usage by the best as well as the worst 
composers have had a hand in the conventionalising of certain 
musical symbols, signs and signals. It is hard to adapt ourselves 
to the new, even if better, and so we go on and on and on using the 
same symbols, the same signs.! 

Beethoven’s ultra modernism is interestingly shown in his 
attempts to handle minute distinctions in metres and rhythms 
of large and small kind. No one can pick up his works without 
feeling the will to extend the boundaries of the expressive metric 
factors. The last sonata is visibly so handled. Indeed, plasticity 
cannot be secured except through just such experiments as Beet- 
hoven conducted. 


1 Reader, consult Music (Chicago) for June, 1900. 
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I would point out the difference between the notation of 
intricate rhythms of a mechanical nature and psychic rhythms. 
Our system accounts for mechanical rather than for spiritual 
suggestions. 

Another always interesting result of experimentation is the 
extension of the vocabulary. 

Our present extension of tone colors is no more interesting, 
though seemingly more radical, than the Beethoven extension. 
Can you not see the nerves of a tight-wig (this is “early” for 
tight-wad!) jarred by the appearing ninths in the slow movement 
of the—I almost said which Sonata!—and the sonorous newnesses 
of that—oh, well, Opus 106. 

To extend the range of tone colors is a vital part of any 
modernity. And the resultant cacophony—that is only relative 
to the mental point of view, the nerve experiences and the quality 
of the idea expressed thereby. 

To make a lengthy story short, the result of all these 
experiments was—and is—to create a new way for handling an 
elemental passion, and to make possible expression which was 
deemed heretofore out of the range of music and painting and 
poetry. That is, new beauty, sooner or later recognised as such. 

The results of all real experimentalism are an assimilated 
summary of the Past plus the Present and Future. All the 
earnest post-impressionists have respected the past. The modern 
man uses the past but never stops with the past. I hold that the 
most modern men reverence the past more highly than the 
conservatives because they—make it germinate. The ultra- 
conservatives would bring the era to a close. 

Beethoven’s reverence for Bach and others who preceded 
him is known. And in that charming letter about assisting Bach’s 
daughter what genuine appreciation of her great father! 

In reality the story of great men shows their utilisation of what 
men bequeathed them in so far as it suited their individual needs. 
To study a fugue, for example, from a text-book by a smaller man 
is to get several surprises from the elasticity shown by Bach and 
the electricity shown by Beethoven. In a letter to Carl Holz, the 
second violin in his quartet, Beethoven says that it is “no great 
feat to write a fugue; I wrote dozens of them in my student days. 
But imagination also asserts her claims and nowadays another, 
a genuine poetic element must be blended with the antique form.” 

Our great men are the free of soul, a freedom based upon 
highly trained minds working for highly evolved natures. You 
recall that definition of genius as the mind and the emotions 
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working in absolute synchronism, but in a give-and-take way that 
men like Cherubini could never understand. 


BEAvUTY 


And Beethoven’s idea of beauty? Do you recall George 
Moore’s idea of what was beautiful? He says that two thirds of 
(human) beauty is illumination of matter by the intelligence. 
But one third is proportion and delicacy of line. 

Beethoven reconstructed for his time and for us the idea of 
beauty in music. Beauty is that which is the most expressive 
embodiment of the inner life. The inner life is varied. The inner 
life is turbulent as well as smooth, “‘spikey”’ as well as velvety, wild 
as tame, rough as polished, vulgar as well as refined, noisy as well 
as purringly silent. 

Those composers noted for “proportion and delicacy of line” 
are the smaller souls among the great. Beethoven mixed life with 
his art, life of a most comprehensive inner variety. 


Form 


In short, the purest masterpieces are those in which one finds no inexpressive 
waste of forms, lines and colors; but where all expresses thought and soul. 
—RODIN. 


Rodin also says in the same place: ‘‘What right have they 
to forbid me to add meaning to form?” 

Quite the most wonderful vehicle of thought is musical form. 
And is it not interesting that after musicians have taken centuries 
to develop tangible forms, a great independent lion should make 
form a real vehicle for thought? Yes,much more. Makeit actually 
the thought. Form at its finest with Beethoven is not always a mold 
but the molten thought itself. That is his transcendent quality. 
No other man has achieved such a technical miracle as this. 
It is a molten image keeping its shape without a visible mold. 
Beethoven is as elastic in his later work as our most modern 
of the moderns. Calling a thing a Tone Poem now is easy as 
compared with making the first Tone Poem and calling it a 
Sonata. When a form overflows: then, too, we have a wonder! 


A Copa 


No one has stood on the edge of life without wondering how 
it felt to be inside. When once within, the highly tensioned have 
a lifelong problem in securing such a hold on the objective as to 
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set in motion properly the subjective. Those who work with tone 
have difficulty keeping their consciousness of world-contact from 
dulling their tools, because at the same time as they compose they 
also must cause by personal or impersonal propaganda the more 
slowly vibrationed to understand the functions of their work. 

If we remember that Art is a well-proportioned imaginative 
synthesis of personal views of seeming facts and moods and also 
recall that these personal views are broadly racial after all, we must 
think of Beethoven as one of those great “producers”’ who is object- 
ively subjective, to put it briefly. Beethoven induces us to restudy 
him because he enlarges a personal factor until it is seen and heard 
and felt by the life of the world—where, after all, he found it. 

Klinger’s multi-colored statue of Beethoven contains a noble 
synthesis of powers, intentions, achievements. It shows the 
reality of the creator, even the endeavor which must be so radiantly 
selfish as to serve mankind in the ages more efficiently. It shows 
the Beethoven who had the eternal qualities of the poetical which 
are so tangible, the poetry which can say: 


I am the reality of things that seem; 

The great transmuter, melting loss to gain, 
Languor to love, and fining joy from pain. 
I am the waking who am called the dream; 
I am the sun, all light reflects my gleam; 

I am the altar-fire within the fane; 

I am the force of the refreshing rain; 

I am the sea to which flows every stream. 

I am the utmost height there is to climb; 

I am the truth, mirrored in fancy’s glass; 

I am stability, all else will pass; 

I am eternity, encircling time; 

Kill me, none may; conquer me, nothing can— 
I am God’s soul, fused in the soul of man. 


(ELLA HEATH) 


PAULINE -VIARDOT-GARCIA TO 
JULIUS RIETZ (LETTERS OF FRIENDSHIP)! 


ITH the following letter that period in the correspondence 
\ \ between Mme. Viardot and Julius Rietz is approached 
which stands under the sign of Gluck. For the first 
time in her letters, I believe, occurs any reference to Gluck. 
Not once did she express a desire to be heard in one of his operas. 
Nothing appears to have been further from her mind than such 
a possibility, though arias from Gluck’s operas had been in her 
concert-repertoire for years; she had sung, indeed, excerpts from 
his “Orphée”’ as early as 1839. Certainly Mme. Viardot did not 
dream that with her personification of Gluck’s “Orfeo” and 
“‘Alceste”’ she was to reach the climax of her artistic career and 
that she would be remembered for many years afterwards by 
her interpretation of these parts. 

Even without other historical testimony, this letter would go 
far to prove that the idea of reviving Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Euridice”’ 
—in Berlioz’s arrangement, a cross between the original Italian 
version of 1764 with “Orfeo” as a male alto part and the French 
version of 1774 with “Orfeo” as a “‘haute-contre” tenor part— 
was somewhat in the nature of an experiment, of a “coup d’au- 
dace,” as Berlioz calls it in his book “‘A travers chants.” The phe- 
nomenal success of the revival, beginning with the premiére on 
November 18, 1859, was quite unexpected. It was largely attri- 
buted to Pauline Viardot-Garcia’s genius in doing justice to the 
genius of Gluck. How deeply Berlioz was impressed with her 
supreme art, we know from the introduction to these letters, for 
it was under the impression of her “‘Orfeo”’ that he wrote the prose 
hymn of praise there quoted. And that his was not mere uncritical 
praise of an artist friend and woman with whom, as we shall see, 
this romantic of romantics had desperately fallen in love, is 
attested by the fact that he criticized Mme. Viardot for having 
taken a few liberties of questionable taste with the score. 


June 7. 

I heartily congratulate Georg Neumark on his splendid success, and Julius 
Rietz on his courage in standing before the sacred desk, and the Grand-Duke 
especially must be congratulated for his astonishing liberality. Which do you 
say in German, Grossmuth or Grossmuethigkeit? At all events, in this case the 


1 Concluded from the October issue. 
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7 Juni. 
Ich gratuliere herzlich Georg Neumark tiber seinen schénen Erfolg u. 
Julius Rietz tiber seinen Muth, vor dem heiligen Pult zu stehen, und besonders 
muss der Grossherzog ueber seine erstaunliche Grossmiithigkeit gratulirt werden. 
Wie sagt man auf Deutsch, Grossmuth order Grossmiithigkeit? In diesem Fall 
ist jedenfalls das Wort gross nicht im rechten Ort. Giebt es denn in Deutschland 
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word gross is not in its proper place. Is there in Germany no fixed price for 
operas, and does every theatre give such enormous sums at its pleasure? Four 
Louis d’or !!! it is truly too ridiculous. 

I do not write you about my great salon. I have made myself a present 
of a room in the second story which was recently built—and have arranged it 
as a little study for myself. Some day I shall send you a little sketch of it. 
There all is gay as gay can be. The paper has a very light green ground over 
which bouquets of roses and small bluebells are scattered in profusion. I have 
put my upright piano in it, and an étagére containing the works of Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Schiller, Byron, the four great Italian poets; Don Quixote, Homer, 
Eschylus, Uhland, the Bible, Heine, Hermann und Dorothea, the 2 vols. of Lewes 
on Goethe. With the exception of Homer, of whom I have the translations by 
Jacob and Monjé (I prefer the former), all these works are, be it understood, 
in the original languages. 

Do me the kindness to get Gluck’s Orfeo in Italian and answer the fol- 
lowing questions: Is this the identical Italian partition which is sung in Berlin? 
In what key is the first chorus? id. id. the air of Orfeo? the one in 3/8. Are 
the recitatives the same in the partition for contralto and in that for tenor? 
Is the réle written throughout a fourth lower for tenor? Is it Euridice who 
sings, in the second act, the air with chorus in 6/8 “Cet asile aimable et tranquille”’? 
That strikes me as very absurd, and destroys the interest one takes in this poor 
Orpheus who gives himself such pains to look for his wife, while she is strolling 
so agreeably in the Elysian fields and seems to be so happy that “here is naught 
to inflame the soul.” She thinks of Orpheus as if he were a nonentity. In what 
key does the 3d act begin? I have an idea that in this scene the part of Orfeo 
ought to be totally different. At the end of the score there are several numbers, 
one of which I think is worthy of being always sung in the opera. It is in Ut, 
in C. The accompaniment imitates the murmuring of water, the twittering of 
the birds, it is full of color and light. “Quel nouveau ciel pare ces lieux.” 

You do not know why I ask for all this information? The reason is, that 
it is not impossible that I may sing Orfeo at the Théatre Lyrique after a while, 
in the month of September, but nothing has been decided yet—it all depends 
on the subvention that is asked for this theatre. Should it be granted, then 
Orpheus will grant (tune)—his lyre, and will charm the poor devils who come 
to hear him (if he can). 


With her letter of June 12, 1859, Mme. Viardot began a 
second series of “‘autograph”’ letters. Besides an autograph from 
her inexhaustible collection Rietz, who had fallen ill, received much 
friendly sympathy and the advice, almost motherly in tone, to 
use ““Oleum Crotonense” as a remedy “souverain pour la toux.” 
The letter was continued on the fifteenth with a charming bit of 
chat about her father as a composer, teacher of composition 
and singing: 


Wednesday the 15th. 


. . + In the very near future I shall send you the data concerning my 
father’s operas. When you come to visit me in Paris, which is still one of my 
ambitions, I am going to show you my father’s scores—I probably possess at 
least thirty of them. He had, unhappily, altogether too great facility—he 
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kein fester Preis fiir Opern, und giebt jedes Theater nach Belieben solche ungeheure 
Summen? Vier Louis d’or!!! es ist wahrhaftig zu licherlich. 

Je ne vous écris pas de mon grand salon. Je me suis fait cadeau d’une 
des chambres du 2° étage nouvellement bati—et je l’ai arrangé en petit cabinet 
de travail pour moi. Je vous en enverrai un jour ua petit croquis. II y fait 
gai tout plein—Le papier est fond vert trés clair tout chamarré de bouquets de 
roses et de clochettes bleues. J’y ai mis mon pianino—une étagére contenant 
les ouvrages de Shakespeare, Géthe, Schiller, Byron, les quatre grands poétes 
italiens; Don Quichotte, Homére, Eschyle, Uhland, la Bible, Heine, Hermann u. 
Dorothea, les 2 vols. de Lewes sur Goethe. A l'exception d’Homére dont j’ai 
les traductions de Jacob et de Monjé (je préfére la 1"*) tous ces ouvrages sont, 
bien entendu, dans la langue originale. 

Faftes moi le plaisir de prendre |’Orfeo italien de Gluck, et répondez 
aux questions suivantes: Est-ce identiquement la partition italienne qui se 
chante a Berlin? Dans quel ton est le 1® choeur? id. id. l’air d’Orfeo? celui 
en 3. Les récit® sont-ils les mémes dans la partition pour contralto et celle 
pour ténor? Le réle-est-il écrit constamment une 4 plus bas pour ténor? Est ce 
Euridice qui au 24 acte chante l’air avec choeurs § “Cet asile aimable et tran- 
quille’? Cela me paraft bien absurde et détruit l’intérét que l’on porte a ce 
pauvre Orphée qui se donne tant de mal pour aller chercher sa femme, tandis 
que celle-ci se proméne si agréablement dans les champs Elysées et parait si 
heureuse de ce que “Nul objet ici n’enflamme |’Ame.” Elle pense 4 Orphée 
comme a Colin tampon. En quel ton commence le 3™ acte? c’est dans cette 
scéne, je suppose que la partie d’Orphée doit étre tout a fait différente. A la fin 
de la partition se trouvent plusieurs morceaux dont l’un me paraft digne d’étre 
toujours chanté dans l’opéra. II est en Ut, in C. l’accompagnement imite le 
murmure de l’eau, le gazouillement des oiseaux, il est plein de couleur et de 
lumiére. “Quel nouveau ciel pare ces lieux.” 

Vous ne savez pas pour pourquoi je demande tous ces renseignements? 
c’est qu’il ne serait pas impossible que je chantasse Orfée au ThéAtre Lyrique 
dans quelque temps, au mois de 7°", mais il n’y a rien de fait encore—tout cela 
dépend de la subvention que l’on demande 4a ce théAtre. Si elle est accordée, 
alors Orphée accordera. . . sa lyre et charmera les pauvres diables qui vien- 
dront l’écouter (s’il le peut). 


. . + Je vous expédierai trés prochainement les renseignements sur les 
opéras de mon pére. Quand vous viendrez me voir ad Paris, ce qui est encore 
une des mes ambitions, je vous ferai voir les partitions de mon pére—j’en ai 
bien une trentaine au moins. I! avait par malheur beaucoup trop de facilité— 
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worked somewhat like Luca fa presto. And I presume that he lacked the faculty 
of prolonged thinking before writing. His ideas rushed upon him in such an 
abundance that he wrote them down without taking time to choose the good 
ones and discard the bad ones. It is incredible, what my father wrote in the 
way of masses, symphonies, detached pieces, unaccompanied quartets, etc. 
It was my father who taught me music—when, I have no idea, because I do 
not remember the time when I did not know it. I have several great portfolios 
full of solfeggios, canons and airs written for me. And if you see the words they 
are set to! whatever came first—my mother wrote a good many for him, and 
these are generally pretty. But you ought to see my father’s poetry! or rather 
his prose, his jargon, partly Spanish, partly French, partly Italian! One could 
die laughing over it, and yet it is touching, too. Well, whenever I want to practise 
airs which are difficult and really useful to me, I return to those which my 
father wrote when I was ten years old—I sang them but very little worse then, 
than I do now. And then my father’s librettos! anything found grace in his 
eyes, he had no discrimination! The French did not write them so much with 
an eye to effect as at present. A strange fact—papa never set any opera by 
Metastasio to music. He had probably had his fill of them as a singer. . . 
I tried my voice for the first time in this world on July the 18th, 1821. 
H Ah, what a delightful day the 18th of July, 1859, would be for me if I then could 
press your hands!! who knows. . . whether you would be better by then!—how 
hard it is to repulse hope. . . . . 


The promised data on her father’s operas came shortly 
afterwards. The list is not printed here because it is almost 
illegible and because it would appeal only to exceedingly few 

| antiquarians. Should Manuel Garcia be made the target for a 
doctor’s thesis with the ponderous apparatus of the bio-biblio- 
grapher, I feel certain that Mr. Schirmer will put the letter— 
it is marked No. 41 in the series—at the disposal of the candidate. 

On July first a short note informed Rietz of Mme. Viardot’s 
engagement at the Théatre Lyrique for four months from Decem- 
ber first—the date was later on advanced—and of her approaching 
departure for her country home Courtavenel. From there her 
first greetings inclosed one of the very rare autographs of her 
not less famous sister Maria Garcia-Malibran. Pauline’s own 
letter would be the delight of every autograph collector; and with 
the two pages here facsimiled before him, the reader will gladly 
dispense with editorial comment. The long letter is also interesting 
for this remark about Beethoven’s seldom heard Op. 124, the 
overture “‘Die Weihe des Hauses”’: 


Courtavenel, July 5, 3 o’clock. 
While the tuner was tuning the second piano overhead, we downstairs 
were playing fourhanded at his request, so that it might be out of tune, for to-day 
he will tune it over again. We played the following overtures: Coriolanus, 
Egmont, Leonore, Fidelio, Prometheus and Op. 124, likewise by Beethoven. 
They are all wonderful, especially (in my opinion) Coriolanus, Leonore, and the 
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il faisait un peu comme Luca fa presto. Et il lui manquait, je présume, la faculté 
de penser longtems avant d’écrire. Les idées lui arrivaient avec une telle abon- 
dance, qu’il les écrivait sans prendre le tems de choisir les bonnes et repousser 
les mauvaises. C’est un défaut, plus, c’est un malheur. C’est incroyable ce 
que mon pére a ecrit de messes, de symphonies, de morceaux détachés, de quatuors 
sans accompagnement, etc. C’est mon pére qui m’a appris la musique—quand je 
n’en sais rien, car je ne me rappelle pas le tems ot je ne la savais pas. J’ai plusieurs 
gros cahiers pleins de solféges, de canons et d’airs écrits pour moi. Et si vous 
voyez sur quelles paroles! sur les premiéres venues—ma mére lui en a fait beau- 
coup—celles la sont en général jolies. Mais il faut voir la poésie de mon pére! 
ou plutot sa prose, son baragoin, moitié espagnol, moitié francais, moitié italien! 
c’est 4 mourir de rire et touchant tout ala fois. Hé bien, quand je veux travailler 
des airs difficiles et réellement utiles pour moi, je reviens 4 ceux que mon pére 
a fait lorsque j’avais dix ans—je les chantais de bien peu plus mal qu’a présent. 
Et puis les libretti de mon pére! tout lui était bon, il n’y connaissait rien! Les 
Francais n’en faisaient pas d’aussi 4 effet qu’a présent. Chose étrange, papa 
n’a jamais mis en musique d’opéra de Metastasio. Il en etait probablement 
rassasié comme chanteur. . . 

J’ai essayé ma voix dans ce monde pour la premiére fois le 18 juillet 1821. 
Ah quelle belle féte serait pour moi si le 18 juillet 1859 je vous pouvais serrer 
les mains!! qui sait. . . . si vous étiez mieux d’ici l!—comme c’est difficile de 
repousser l’espoir. . . . 


Wihrend der Stimmer den 2'*" Clavier oben stimmt, haben wir zu vier 
Hinden unten gespielt, auf sein Begehr, damit es falsch wird, denn heute stimmt 
er es noch einmal. Folgende Ouverturen haben wir gespielt: Coriolan, Egmont 
Lenore, Fidelio, Prometheus und op. 124, auch von Beethoven. Wundervoll 
sind sie alle, besonders nach meiner Meinung Coriolan, Lenore und die letzt- 
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one last mentioned. This one I have never heard, not even in Germany. Is that 
because it is not liked? that would surprise me. The fugue is so fine—it is so 
full of life—one feels the approach of the grandest of the grand, the gigantic 
Ninth Symphony. And the beginning—how noble it is, how majestic. In it all 
there is a breath of the antique. . . . 


July 29, 1859. 


Tourguénieff, the friend whom I told you about recently, is still with us; 
he is one of the few whom I call my friends. He speaks German and every 
other imaginable language admirably, and we read much together—that is, 
usually, for this time we did not begin Homer until yesterday. Oh, if only 
you were with us! Do you read well? Probably you have never tried. And, 
consequently, you do not know. I know nothing pleasanter than to read a 
good and attractive book aloud together with a sympathetic spirit, a dear 
friend. When you come to Courtavenel, you shall make your début in this 
capacity, too. 

What you write concerning Joachim is painful, saddening—I should not 
have thought such a thing of him. I really begin to believe that one can expect 
nothing else nowadays. And it seems to me that the cause, unfortunately, is 
very simple. Nearly all artists are uneducated donkeys—lazy creatures who 
work at only one thing, which they call their art. They appear to be something 
as long as they are scratching or scraping or thumping or clawing or blowing 
on their instruments. Once the session is over, nothing remains but an ignorant, 
mean, selfish man whose whole thoughts are bent on making as much money as 
he can, whatever be the cost. Ah, assuredly it is fine to be a great artist, but 
on condition of being first of all and above all a man in the moral sense of the 
word. Poor Clara, I pity her with all my heart, for it must be a very bitter 
experience for her to see herself thus pushed aside by a friend. To me she has 
always spoken of Joachim with great affection. There was one, indeed, whom 
I had considered to be a fine exception among these artists—and that was this 
same Joachim. And now! 

My husband has brought me a piece of news which quite upsets me. 
The paper announces that poor Roger, the tenor at the Opéra, has broken his 
arm by a gunshot while hunting, and that it had to be amputated to-day! It is 
dreadful! 


On the thirty-first she elaborates on the shock which the news 
of his accident to her friend and famous colleague Roger had 
given her, and a fair idea of her remarks may be gained from her 
exclamation: 


. . « Roger’s accident pursues me like a nightmare—the thought of muti- 
lation is for me a hundred times worse than death. 


On August twenty-fourth she advised Rietz of her arrival at 
Baden-Baden, where she was to sing at the Berlioz Festival, and 
urged Rietz—of course, in vain—to pay her a flying visit and then 
to spend a few weeks with her and her family at Courtavenel. 
After her return from Baden-Baden she narrated her experiences 
in a letter which is interesting for more than one reason: 
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genannte. Ich habe diese nie gehért, in Deutschland auch nicht. Ist die etwa 
nicht beliebt? es sollte mich wundern. Die Fuge ist so schén—es ist so lebendig— 
man sieht schon die grisste der Grossen, die riesenhafte 9*° Symphonie kommen. 
Und der Anfang, wie edel ist er nicht, wie grossartig. Das ganze hat einen 
parfum de I’antique. 


29 Juli. 59 

. . . Tourguenieff, der Freund, von dem ich neulich erzihlt habe—er ist 
noch bei uns—er gehért zu den wenigen, die ich Freunde nenne. Er spricht 
deutsch vorziiglich, so wie alle mégliche Sprachen, und wir lesen viel zusammen 
—das heisst gewéhnlich, denn diesmal haben wir Gestern erst den Homer ange- 
fangen. O wiiren Sie doch dabei! lesen Sie gut? Sie haben es wahrscheinlich 
nie versucht. Und folglich wissen’s nicht. Ich kenne nichts angenehmeres 
mit einem Sympathischen Geist, mit einem lieben Freund, ein gutes u. schénes 
Buch zusammen laut zu lesen. Wenn Sie nach Courtavenel kommen, werden 
Sie Ihr Debut auch in diesem Fach machen. 

Was Sie von Joachim erzihlen ist peinlich, traurig—ich hiitte so was 
nicht von ihm geglaubt. Ich fange wirklich an zu glauben dass es jetzt nicht 
anders gehen kann. Und die Ursache scheint mir leider sehr einfach zu sein. 
Fast alle Kiinstler sind Esel ohne Erziehung—faule Kerle, die nur an eine Sache 
arbeiten, was sie ihre Kunst nennen. IIs paraissent quelque chose pendant 
qu’ils grattent, frottent, tapent, pincent ou soufflent de leur instrument. Une 
fois la séance terminée, il ne reste plus qu'un homme ignorant, mesquin, intéressé, 
qui ne pense qu’aux moyens de faire le plus d’argent qu’il peut, n’importe a 
quel prix. Ah certes, il est beau d’étre un grand artiste, mais 4 condition d’étre 
d’abord et avant tout un homme dans le sens moral du mot. Pauvre Clara, je 
la plains de tout mon cceur, car elle doit éprouver un sentiment bien amer de 
se voir ainsi mise de coté par un ami. Elle m’a toujours parlé de Joachim avec 
une grande affection. Certes, s’il y a quelqu’un que je regardais comme une 


Mon mari m’apporte une nouvelle qui me bouleverse. Le journal announce 
que le pauvre Roger, le ténor de l’opéra, s’est cassé le bras 4 la chasse d’un 
coup de fusil et qu’il a fallu le lui amputer! c’est affreux! 


. . Daecident de Roger me poursuit comme un cauchemar—l!’idée de 
la mutilation est pour moi cent fois pire que la mort. . . 


belle exception parmi les artistes, c’était bien ce Joachim, et maintenant! ... . 
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Courtavenel, Sept. 20. 


Here I am again in the old nest. Well, it was very nice in Baden, and the 
concert went off splendidly. You already know what I sang—the two duets are 
really very beautiful—very effective—I sang them with Mr. Lefort, an agreeable 
baritone. Besides these, Romeo and Juliet, by Berlioz, was performed, and 
also the overtures to La Vestale and Le Pardon de Ploérmel. The latter, despite 
a magnificent performance, made a complete fiasco—for my sake, I fancy— 
for this music is hateful to me. Berlioz, in my opinion, is the best symphonic 
conductor AFTER somebody else—do you know who? 

You faint-hearted man, irresolute friend, easy-going Bear, why, oh why, 
did you not come? all the reasons you wrote me are nothing but bad excuses. 
You might have spent three days, three long, lovely days, with me, and you 
did not—out with the word!—dare to! Can you have been afraid of the woman? 
If that was the case, why didn’t you tell me so? I cannot think of any other 
intelligible reason for your not coming. This time I have positively arrived at 
the point of being angry with you, if you do not instantly confess the real truth. 
—How I was hoping to see you! how happy we should have been! O naughty 
friend! a journey of 12 hours frightened you off!— 

Berlioz must have been greatly gratified, for his music was received with 
tremendous applause. Do you not know Romeo and Juliet? and don’t you 
think that it contains wonderful effects? 


2 o’clock. The postman has just come—with No. 35. Hm! I must admit 
that my resentment against you is almost dissipated—very well, then, next 
year be it!— 

Yes, the orchestra was splendid—we had four full rehearsals. The orches- 
tras of Carlsruhe, Darmstadt, even Weimar, had sent representatives. The 
performance as a whole was perfect. Are you not very fond of the first part of 
the overture to La Vestale [by Spontini]? The forte passages in the Allegro 
strike me as rather common. The scenes from Les Troyens, particularly the 
one between Cassandra and Choreb, are written quite in the style of Gluck, 
very melodic and dramatic. Most assuredly, if the remaining parts of the 
five-act opera are as grand as these two scenes, Berlioz has created a masterwork. 

Berlioz is going to show me the opera. Poor man! I feel very badly on 
his account. He is so very sick, so embittered, so unhappy! I have a great 
affection for him—he loves me much, I know it—he loves me only too much! 
But that would make a long story to tell you—and it is all too new still—I 
still feel too agitated to be able to write about it. Perhaps I have already said 
too much. A word to the wise is sufficient. Who would ever have imagined 
such a thing! Just think; Berlioz, after a long, cordial friendship, has had the 
misfortune to fall in love with me all of a sudden! 


Sunday. Good-morning, dear and excellent friend. Yesterday I was 
interrupted in the midst of a sentence. Reading it over involuntarily, I perceive 
that I ought not to have written it. That seems so strange—to say things 
like that!—You are going to laugh at your friend—you will consider me indiscreet 
because I have told you—even you—a secret which is not mine; but I trust 
that this species of attack of nervous fever of my poor friend B. will pass over 
without mishap or violent scenes. He is in such an infirm condition that any 
emotion kills him. He himself feels that he has but a very short time to live, 
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Courtavenel 2 7*re, 


Da bin ich wieder in dem alten Nest. Nun, es war ganz hiibsch in Baden, 
und das Concert ist gliinzend gewesen. Sie wissen schon was ich gesungen 
habe—die beiden Duetten sind wirklich sehr schén—sehr effektvoll—ich habe 
sie mit Mr. Lefort gesungen, ein angenehmer Baryton. Ausserdem hat man 
Romeo u. Julie von Berlioz aufgefiihrt, so wie die Ouvertiiren von der Vestalin 
und Le Pardon de Ploérmel. Diese hat, malgré der wundervollen Ausfiihrung 
einen ordentlichen Fiasco gemacht—mir zu lieb, denke ich—denn mir ist diese 
Musik verhasst. Berlioz ist, nach meiner Meinung, der beste symphonische 
Dirigent nach jemand anders—kennen Sie den? 

Sie muthloser Mensch, schwachwilliger Freund, bequemer Bir, warum, 
ach warum sind Sie nicht gekommen? was Sie mir geschrieben haben sind alle 
schlechte Vorwiinde—Sie hitten 3 Tage, 3 lange, schine Tage mit mir erleben 
kénnen, und Sie haben es nicht. . . heraus mit dem Wort, gewagt! fiirchteten 
Sie sich etwa vor der Frau? Wenn das der Fall ist, warum haben Sie es nicht 
geschrieben? Ich kann keinen anderen Grund zu Ihrem Nichtkommen finden 
und verstehen. Ich bin diesmal wirklich auf dem Punkt biése mit Ihnen zu werden, 
wenn Sie mir die wahre Wahrheit nicht gleich gestehen. . . Wie hoffte ich Sie 
zu sehen! wie gliicklich wiren wir gewesen! O biser Freund! eine Reise von 
12 Stunden hat Sie abgeschrocken!— 

Berlioz muss sehr zufrieden gewesen sein, denn seine Musik hat einen 
ungeheuren Beifall gefunden. Kennen Sie nicht Romeo u. Julie? und finden Sie 
nicht dass sehr wundervolle Effekte drinn sind? 


2 Uhr. Der Brieftriger kommt eben—mit n . 35. Hm! ich muss gestehen, 
dass mein Zorn gegen Sie fast zerschmolzen ist—also gut, auf’s nichste Jahr!— 

Ja, das Orchester war prichtig—wir haben 4 volle Proben gehabt. Die 
Kapellen von Carlsruhe, Darmstadt und selbst Weimar hatten ihre Represen- 
tanten geschickt. Die Auffiihrung war im ganzen vollkommen. Lieben Sie 
nicht sehr den ersten theil der Ouverture von der Vestalin? Die Forte im Allegro 
kommen mir ein wenig gemein vor. Die Scenen von Les Troyens sind, besonders 
die zwischen Cassandra u. Choreb ganz im Gluck’schen Stil gehalten, sehr 
melodisch und dramatisch. Wahrhaftig, wenn die iibrigen Theile der 5 aktigen 
Oper so grossartig sind wie diese beiden Scenen, so hat B. ein Meisterwerk 
gemacht. 

Berlioz wird mir die Oper zeigen. Armer Mann! ich bin ganz betriibt 
wegen ihn. Er ist so sehr krank, so verbittert, so ungliicklich! ich bin ihm von 
Herzen gut—er liebt mich sehr, ich weiss es. . . nur zu sehr liebt er mich! 
Aber das wiire eine ganze Geschichte zu erziihlen—und die ist noch zu neu—ich 
bin noch zu sehr erschiittert, um dariiber schreiben zu kénnen. Vielleicht habe 
ich schon zu viel gesagt—‘‘A bon entendeur, salut.’ Wer hiitte so etwas je 
ahnen kénnen! Denken Sie nur, B. nach einer angen, guten Bekanntschaft, 
hat das Ungliick sich blitzplétzlich in mich zu verlieben! 


Sonntag. Bonjours, cher excellent ami.—J’ai été interrompue hier au 
milieu d’une phrase. En la relisant involuntairement je m’appercois que je 
n’aurais pas di ’écrire. Cela parait si étrange de dire ces choses 14!—vous allez 
vous moquer de votre amie—vous allez me trouver indiscréte de vous faire 
part, méme A vous, d’un secret qui n’est pas le mien—mais j’espére que cet 
espéce d’accés de fiévre chaude de mon pauvre ami B. passera sans malheurs 
ni scénes violentes. I] est dans un état si maladif que toute émotion le tue. 
Il sent lui méme qu’il a fort peu de temps A vivre et l’idée de la mort lui fait 
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and the idea of death makes him revolt in horror—alas, of what use is revolt?— 
So I assure you that I find myself in a very painful predicament, for I feel keenly 
that I, and I alone, am able to give comfort to this poor bleeding heart. It is a 
most difficult mission, and very delicate to perform, and at the same time highly 
embarrassing, for I know what pain is caused by a sore heart. 

I heartily rejoice in the pleasure you feel in your nomination as Honorary 
Member of the Philharmonic Society of London. I knew that you were to 


‘receive it. . ... 


From the continuation of a letter incorrectly dated August 3, 
instead of September 3, a few remarks may be quoted as showing 
Mme. Viardot’s interest in Saint-Saéns. That her confidence in 
his future was not misplaced, we all are happy to know: 


14. Good-morning, dearest Friend. Well, Saint-Saéns played me all 
manner of things: The Concerto, or rather the Symphonic Fantaisie, the Concerto 
for violin, a duet for piano and violin, a charming little Christmas Oratorio, 
which has been brought out in the Madeleine. You surely know that S. is 
organist there, do you not? Furthermore, several vocal pieces, songs, four-hand 
pieces. You see that he has been very industrious. The lad has a great resem- 
blance to Weber, in his physique. He will write to you, and send you his scores..... 


Courtavenel, Thursday, Sept. 22. 


For several days I have been in a melancholy mood, my dearest friend, 
without really knowing why. Possibly this pink paper, together with a little 
chat with you, may help to dissipate it. Your letter No. 36 with its kind words 
of friendship already did me some good yesterday. You will understand it all 
when you learn that Berlioz has come to spend two days with us. What I have 
had to suffer can not be told in words. The sight of this man, a prey to such 
mental and physical anguish, so unhappy in spirit, so touched by the kind 
reception we gave him, torn by horrible tortures of the heart, the violence of 
the efforts which he makes to hide them—this ardent soul bursting its bonds 
of clay, this life which. . . hangs only by a hair, so to speak, the vast tenderness 
that overflows in his gaze, in his least words—all this, I say, wrings my heart. 
We took a long walk together, in the course of which he became somewhat 
comforted and quieted. ‘‘All my life,” he said to me, “has been only one long 
and ardent aspiration after an ideal which I had conceived for myself. My heart, 
eager for love, made its choice directly it found one solitary quality, one of the 
graces, belonging to this ideal—alas, disillusionment speedily brought the con- 
viction that I had deceived myself. So my life has gone on, and, at the moment 
when I feel it to be near extinction, this ideal, which I had had to relinquish as 
if it were the fantastic dream of a heated imagination, appeared all at once to my 
dying heart! How can you hope that I should not adore it! Let me spend the 
last days that are left me in blessing you, in thanking you for coming to prove 
to me that I was not mad.” Then he implored me insistently, his eyes over- 
flowing with tears, to grant him a favour. And this favour is, that I should 
not refuse to visit him in case he falls seriously ill, if he should request it, and to 
enter his room in spite of all obstacles. I have promised—and I will do it. 

He brought with him the first two acts of his opera Les Troyens, two 
superb scenes from which I sang at Baden. And indeed, my friend, I assure 
you that I am enthusiastic over the majority of the numbers, only excepting 
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horreur de révolte—hélas, 4 quoi sert la révolte!—Aussi, je vous assure que je 
me trouve dans une position fort pénible, car je sens trés bien que je puis, moi 
seule, faire du bien 4 ce pauvre cceur saignant. C’est une mission bien difficile, 
et bien délicate 4 remplir, et en méme temps fort difficile, car je sais le mal que 
tatt un coeur malade. 

Je me réjouis beaucoup du plaisir que vous cause votre nomination de 
Honorary Member de la Société Philharmonique de London. Je savais que 
vous deviez la recevoir. . . . 


14. Bonjour, theuerster Freund—nun, Saint-Saéns hat mir allerlei vorge- 
spielt: das Concerto, oder vielmehr Symphonische Fantaisie, Concert fiir Violine, 
ein Duett fiir piano und Violine, ein kleines, reizendes Weihnachts Oratorium, 
welches in der Madeleine aufgefiihrt worden ist. Sie wissen doch dass S. dort 
Organist ist, nicht wahr? Ausserdem noch mehrere Gesangstiicke, Lieder, 
vierhiindige Sachen. Sie sehen, dass er recht fleissig gewesen ist. Der Junge hat 
eine grosse Ahnlichkeit mit Weber, quant au physique. Er wird Ihnen schreiben, 
u. seine Partituren senden. . . . 


Courtavenel. Jeudi 22. 7>re 


Je suis dans un accés de tristesse depuis quelques jours, mein theuerster 
Freund, sans trop savoir pourquoi. Peut étre que ce papier rose, joint 4 une 
petite causerie avec vous le dissiperont un peu. Votre lettre n°. 36 avec ses 
bonnes paroles d’amitié m’a déja fait un peu de bien hier. Vous comprendrez 
tout en apprenant que Berlioz est venu passer deux jours auprés de nous. Ce qui 
j'ai eu a souffrir est indicible. La vue de cet homme si souffrant au moral et au 
physique, si malheureux dans son intérieur, si attendri du bon accueil que nous 
lui avons fait, en proie d’horribles tortures de coeur, la violence des efforts qu’il fait 
pour les cacher—cette l’ame ardente qui brise le fourreau, cette vie qui ne tient 
plus qu’a un cheveu pour ainsi dire, la grande tendresse qui débordait dans ses 
regards, dans ses moindres paroles, tout cela, dis je, m’a brisée. Nous avons fait 
une grande promenade ensemble, pendant laquelle il s’est un peu soulagé et calmé. 
“Toute ma vie,”’ m’a-t-il dit, “‘n’a été qu’une longue et ardente aspiration vers 
un idéal que je m’étais créé. Mon cceur avide d’aimer s’est fixé dés qu’il a 
trouvé séparément une des qualités, une des graces de cet idéal—hélas, le désil- 
lusionnement est venu bientot me prouver que je m’étais trompé. Ma vie s’est 
passée ainsi et au moment oi je la sens prés de s’éteindre, cet idéal, auquel il 
m’avait fallu renoncer, comme 4 la création fantastique d’une folle imagination, 
apparait tout 4 coup 4 mon cceur mourant! comment voulez-vous que je ne 
l’adore pas! laissez-moi passer les derniers jours qui me restent A vous bénir, 
a vous remercier d’étre venue me prouver que je n’étais pas fou.” Puis il m’a 
suppliée instamment, en pleurant 4 chaudes larmes, de lui accorder une grfce. 
C’est de ne pas refuser d’aller le voir en cas de maladie grave, s’il me faisait 
appeler, et d’entrer dans sa chambre malgré tous les obstacles. Je l’ai promis 
et je le ferai. 

Il a apporté avec lui les deux premiers actes de son opéra les Troyens 
dont j’ai chanté deux superbes scénes 4 Baden. Hé bien, mon ami, je vous 
assure que je suis enthousiasmé de la plupart des morceaux, 4 l’exception de 
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certain passages of a shocking and unmotivated extravagance. I called his 
attention to them, and all that is to be altered. A veritable transformation 
has taken place in his talent—it is melodious, vocal, clear, sober in the accom- 
paniment—and grandiose. There are really pages of an incredible élan. I swear 
to you that I should be happy on the day when this work should be brought out. 
Qui vivrd, verrd. . . alas, I fear that B.z will not assist at the performance of 
his work.' All in all, you will understand that I am labouring under a very 
painful impression just now, for my heart is full of kindness, and the pain (quite 
involuntary) which I give him causes me profound grief. Whenever he shall 
have conquered the violence of this exalted mood (God grant that it come 
quickly!) I hope to be able to restore some peace to his soul. But, until then—! 
It would really seem to be my destiny to care for wounded hearts—I have known 
no others since I have known myself. And so I feel myself peculiarly attached 
and drawn to them. It is something like the mission of a sister of charity, 
but Ilove it. ... 


From this letter of sadness, to one of joy! Curiously enough 
Mme. Viardot hardly once in all these letters or in those immedi- 
ately preceding the one about to be quoted, alluded to the approach- 
ing premiére of Gluck’s “Orphée,” except to mention casually 
that Rietz had not yet answered her technical questions about the 
opera. Yet the summer at Courtavenel must have been passed in 
deep study of her part, for no artist, no matter how great, can 
achieve a triumph such as Mme. Viardot achieved, without work 
of the most absorbing kind. Nothing would have been more 
natural than to use “papier rose’”’ or other as a kind of safety- 
valve for her pent-up emotions and to confide to Rietz the progress 
made in the study of her part, her enthusiasm for Gluck and her 
hopes for success. However, it would seem that Berlioz’s con- 
dition had crowded everything else from her mind, so far as her 
correspondence with Rietz is concerned. Then came as from a 
fresh world of thought this shout of triumph: 


November 21. 
Good-morning, mon cher, lieber, caro, dear, ljubegni, querido, and extremely 
lazy friend. I have not had time to write to you since Friday, the day of the 
great battle, of the great victory. Yes, my friend, Orphée has emerged victorious, 
triumphant, from the profound oblivion in which it was plunged. It was veritably 
an enormous success. Your friend was acclaimed, recalled with frenzy. My house 
has not been empty since 9 o’clock Saturday morning. I shall play this evening, 


1Mme. Viardot’s prophesy came true. The first performance of “Les Troyens” 
took place at Karlsruhe under Felix Mottl on December 6-7, 1890. In German; in 
French Berlioz’s ill-fated masterwork was first performed at Brussels, December 26-27, 
1906! At Paris, November 4, 1863, practically only the second part “Les Troyens 4 
Carthage”—and then in a garbled version!—was produced; the first part ‘“‘La prise de 
Troie” did not see the light of day at Paris until November 15, 1899. Only the full 
score of “Les Troyens 4 Carthage” has been published, but in a version different from 
Berlioz’s own, different from the version of 1863 and different from that of the revival 
at Paris in 1892!!—Ed. 
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quelques passages d’une bizarrerie choquante et déplacée. Je lui en ai fait 
l’observation et tout cela va étre changé. IIs’est fait une véritable transformation 
dans son talent—c’est mélodieux, vocal, clair, sobre d’accompagnement—et 
grandiose. Il y a vraiment des pages d’un élan incroyable. Je vous jure que 
je serai heureuse le jour od cet ouvrage sera représenté. Je vous dirai méme 
qu’il en est vaguement question pour |’année prochaine. Qui vivra verra... 
hélas je crains que B.z n’assiste pas 4 |’exécution de son ceuvre.' Enfin vous 
devez comprendre que je me trouve sous une impression fort pénible dans ce 
moment, car j’ai beaucoup d’amitié, et le mal (bien involontaire) que je lui fais 
me cause un grand chagrin. Le jour od il aura dompté la violence de cette 
exaltation (Dieu donne que ce soit bientét) j’espére pouvoir apporter un peu de 
calme dans sa vie. Mais jusque la. . . ! Enfin, il faut croire que ma destiné 
est de soigner des cceurs malades—je n’en ai guére connu d’autres depuis que 
je me connais. Aussi m’y sens-je plus particuliérement attachée et portée. 
C’est un peu un métier de sceur de charité, mais je l’aime. . . . 


21, gbre, 


Bonjour, mon cher, lieber, caro, dear, |jubezni, querido, und hichst fauler 
Freund. Je n’ai pas eu le temps de vous ecrire depuis vendredi, jour de la grande 
bataille, de la grande victoire. Oui, mon ami, Orphée est sorti victorieux, triom- 
phant du profond oubli od il était plongé. C’est vraiment un succés enorme. 
Votre amie a été fétée, rappelée avec frénésie. Ma maison n’a pas désempli depuis 
Samedi a 9 h'es du matin. Je joue ce soir, puis mercredi, puis vendredi, puis 
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then Wednesday, then Friday, then three times a week till the public and I 
can stand it no longer. The stage-setting is very fine, without attempting, 
however, to outshine the music. My costume was thought to be very hand- 
some—a white tunic falling to the knees—a white mantle caught up at both 
shoulders @ l’Apollon. Flowing tresses, curled, with the crown of laurel. A 
chain of gold to support the sword, whose sheath is red. A red cord around the 
waist—buskins white, laced with red. 

Every phrase, every word was understood by an intelligent audience 
composed of all that Paris contains in the way of musicians, amateurs, pedants, 
bald heads, the world of boredom, youthful lions, ete., etc.—Well, people em- 
braced each other in the passage-ways during the intermissions, they wept, they 
laughed for delight, they trampled the floor—in a word, there was a turmoil, 
a jubilation, such as I never have seen in Paris. The réle of Orphée suits me 
as if it had been written for me. The aria di bravura’ made a monstrous effect— 
I finished it with the following cadence: (See facsimile) 

I fancy that you haven’t an idea of the effect which can be produced by 
the stage-setting of the scene in the Elysian Fields—this is the way we put 
it together. After the air in F, “Cet asile aimable et tranquille,”’ comes the 
entrée of Orphée in C. After this recitative, the chorus in F is sung in the wings, 
Orphée remaining quite alone on the stage. Then, during the delicious instru- 
mental number, the Shades come on in small, curious groups. Orphée seeks for 
Euridice among them—by the end of the number the entire chorus is on the 
stage. This scene in pantomime received two rounds of applause [?]. The scene 
in Hades is also very fine in its scenic effect. I say nothing about the musical 
effect, that you are acquainted with. 

The Duo with Euridice (a lovely, untrained voice) also made a great 
impression, but the number which marked the culminating point was the air 
“J'ai perdu mon Euridice.” I think I have discovered three good ways of 
delivering the motif. The first time, sorrowful amazement, almost motionless. 
The second, choked with tears (the applause lasted two minutes, and they 
wanted an encore!!!)._ The third time, outbursts of despair. My poor Euridice 
remarked, as she arose: ‘“Mph! I thought that would last forever!” .. . 


Berlioz, in “A travers chants,” while reproaching a 
Viardot for “un changement déplorable 4 la fin de cet air,” for 
some “altérations du texte et quelques roulades déplacées dans un 
récitatif’—did he perhaps refer to the roulade just quoted, of 
which his friend was so proud?—devotes a whole page of un- 
qualified praise to her variation in interpretation of “J’ai perdu 
mon Euridice” and it is evident that Mme. Viardot projected 
her intentions irresistibly into the audience. Berlioz said (origin- 
ally in the “Journal des Débats’’): 

“It now remains for us to mention the culminating chef-d’ceuvre of the 
great artist in this creation of the réle of Orphée; by this I mean her execution 


of the celebrated air 
J’ai perdu mon Eurydice. 


1Tespoir renaitt dans mon 4me.” This aria was borrowed by Gluck from his 
earlier opera “‘Aristeo.”” Berlioz erroneously considered it an interpolation from one of 
Bertoni’s operas. For the 1859 performance Berlioz reorchestrated and Mme. Viardot 
in part recomposed the aria.—Ed. 
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trois fois toutes semaines jusqu’a ce le public et moi n’en puissent plus. La mise 
en scéne est fort belle, sans viser toutefois 4 prendre le pas sur la musique. 
Mon costume a été trouvé fort beau—tunique blanche descendant jusqu’aux 
genoux—manteau blanc retenu sur les deux epaules 41’Apollon. Cheveux longs, 
bouclés, avec la couronne de laurier. Une chaine d’or pour soutenir le glaive dont 
le fourreau est rouge. Corde rouge 4 la ceinture—cothurnes blancs lacés de rouge. 

Chaque phrase, chaque mot a été compris par un public intelligent, composé 
de tout ce que Paris renferme de musiciens, d’amateurs, de pédants, de tétes 
chauves, de gens blasés, de jeunes lions etc. etc.—hé bien, on s’embrassait dans 
les corridors, dans les entr’actes, on pleurait, on riait de bonheur, on trépignait, 
enfin, c’était un vacarme, une féte comme je n’en ai jamais vue a Paris. Ce réle 
d’Orphée me va comme s’il avait été écrit pour moi. Lair de bravoure' a 
fait un effet monstreux—je l’ai terminé par le point d’orgue suivant (See fac- 
simile) 


Je crois que vous n’avez pas une idée de l’effet que peut produire la mise en 
scéne de la scéne des Champs Elysées—voici comment nous |’avons combinée. 
Aprés lair en fa “Cet asile aimable et tranquille” vient l’entrée d’Orphée en 
Do. Aprés ce recit’. on chante dans la coulisse le choeur en fa, Orphée restant 
tout seule en scéne. Puis sur le délicieux morceau instrumental arrivent peu a 
peu, par petits groupes curieux, les ombres. Orphée cherche Euridice parmi 
elles—a la fin du morceau tous les choeurs sont en scéne. Cette scéne de panto- 
mime a été applaudie pour deux fois. La scéne des Enfers est trés belle aussi 
d’effet scénique. Je ne parle pas de |’effet musical, vous la connaissez. 

Le Duo avec Euridice (une belle voix sans art) a fait beaucoup d’effet 
aussi, mais ce qui a été le point culminant, c’est l’air “J’ai perdu mon Euridice.” 
Je crois avoir trouvé trois bonnes maniéres de dire le motif. La 1'¢ fois, douleur 
etonnée, presque immobile. 2™¢ repris—étouffée par les larmes (on a applaudi 
pendant 2 minutes et on voulait bis!!!) La 3™° fois éclats de désespoir. Ma pauvre 
Euridice a dit en se relevant “‘Ouf! j’ai cru que cela ne finirait jamais!” ... . 


Il nous reste a signaler le chef-d’ceuvre culminant de la grande artiste 
dans cette création du réle d’Orphée; je veux parler de son exécution de |’air 
célébre: 

J’ai perdu mon Eurydice. 
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“Gluck somewhere made the remark: ‘Change the least nuance of this air 
in movement or accent, and you turn it into a dance-tune.’ Mme. Viardot 
treated it as it ought to be treated, that is to say, as what it is, one of those 
prodigies of expression which are wellnigh incomprehensible for vulgar singers, 
and which are, alas, so often desecrated. She delivered its theme in three different 
manners: at first in a slow movement, with suppressed grief; then, after the 
episodical Adagio: 

Mortel silence! 
Vaine espérance! 


sotto voce, pianissimo, with a trembling voice choked by a flood of tears; and 
finally, after the second Adagio, she took up the theme in a more animated 
movement, withdrawing from the body of Eurydice, beside which she had been 
kneeling, and rushing away, mad with despair, toward the other side of the stage, 
the very picture of frenzy in her outcries and sobs. I shall not attempt to describe 
the excitement of the audience at this overwhelming scene. Certain maladroit 
auditors even so far forgot themselves as to cry ‘Bis!’ before the sublime passage: 


Entends ma voix qui t’appelle, 
and great difficulty was experienced in imposing silence upon them. Some 


persons would cry ‘bis!’ for the scene of Priam in the tent of Achilles, or for the 
‘To be or not to be’ of Hamlet.” . . . . 


As the correspondence between Mme. Viardot and Rietz 
progressed, their epistolary ardor gradually subsided. That is 
quite noticeable when reading the letters in their entirety. At 
any rate, Mme. Viardot again and again upbraided Rietz for his 
delinquency in answering her letters so irregularly. Quite natur- 
ally his intermittent silence had a retarding effect upon her and 
we may see the beginning of the end of their correspondence in 
the following lines addressed to Rietz in a half serious, half 
jocular vein after the twenty-third performance of ““Orphée”’: 


Paris, January 8, 1860. 
48 Rue de Douai. 


(in case you have forgotten my address) 


Good-morning, dear, naughty friend. 

I begin by asking you in all seriousness what has happened, that your 
correspondence should have slackened in a way so unexpected and so painful. 
You can have no idea of the veritable grief that it causes me—and I lose myself 
in conjectures, not one of which do I find agreeable. This beautiful, delightful 
and warm friendship—could it have been nothing but a mere straw-fire on your 
side? Have I deluded myself to the point of taking a butterfly. . . for a bear? 
Have you fallen into a decline? are you sick? are you dead???! . . . 


In her next letter she informed Rietz that the phenomenal 
success of “Orphée” had prompted the idea of the revival of 
another Gluck opera, his “Iphigénie en Tauride.”” We know that 
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Gluck a dit quelque part: “Changez la moindre nuance de mouvement et 
d’accent a cet air, et vous en ferez un air de danse.”” Madame Viardot en fait 
ce qu’il en fallait faire, c’est-d-dire ce qu’il est, un de ces prodiges d’expression 
& peu prés incompréhensibles pour les chanteurs vulgaires, et qui sont, hélas, 
si souvent profanés. Elle en a dit le Théme de trois facons différentes: d’abord 
dans un mouvement lent avec une douleur contenue, puis, aprés |’adagio épi- 
sodique: 


Mortel silence! 
Vaine espérance! 


en sotto voce, pianissimo, d’une voix tremblante, étouffée par un flot de larmes, 
et enfin, aprés le second adagio, elle a repris le théme sur un mouvement plus 
animé, en quittant le corps d’Eurydice auprés duquel elle était agenouillée, et 
en s’élancant, folle de désespoir, vers le cété opposé de la scéne, avec tous les 
cris, tous les sanglots d’une éperdue. Je n’essayerai pas de décrire les transports 
de l’auditoire 4 cette scéne bouleversante. Quelques admirateurs maladroits se 
sont méme oubliés jusqu’a crier bis avant le sublime passage: 


Entends ma voix qui t’appelle, 


et on a eu beaucoup de peine a leur imposer silence. Certaines gens crieraient 
bis pour la scéne de Priam dans la tente d’Achille, ou pour le To be or not to 
be d’Hamlet. . . . 


Paris, 8 Janvier, 60. 48 Rue de Donai 

(dans le cas ou vous auriez oublié mon adresse). 

Bonjour, cher méchant ami. Je commence par vous demander trés 
sérieusement, ce qui est arrivé pour que votre correspondence se rallentisse 
d’une facon aussi imprévue que pénible? Vous ne pouvez avoir une idée du 
véritable chagrin que j’en ressens—et je me perds en conjectures dont aucune 
n’est agréable pour moi. Cette belle, bienfaisante et chaude amitié n’aurait- 
elle été de votre cété qu’un simple feu de paille? Me serais-je halluciné au 
point de prendre un papillon. . . pour un ours? Etes-vous tombé dans le 
marasme, étes-vous malade, étes-vous mort???!. . . . 


_ 
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the choice finally fell on Gluck’s “‘Alceste.” In the same letter, 
Mme. Viardot for the first time in months found occasion to 
mention Richard Wagner: 
February 6. 
Wagner stirs up the same musical feuds here, as in Germany. Un- 
fortunately, I can not hear his concerts,' for he gives all three of them on Wednes- 
days, and that is the Orphée day. 
The prelude to Lohengrin has created a furore. Even his enemies have to 
admit it. . .. 
Saturday, the 25th- 
Best and dearest of friends, thanks for your dear letter. I will be patient, 
and greet with joy the last days of your pressing work. But, once [you are] 
installed in Dresden, you must fire away at our correspondence to make up for 
lost time. 
To-day I shall say only this—that it has been finally decided to give 
Fidelio, and that very soon. . . 
Orphée has arrived at its 44th representation! One can ask no greater 
success for Fidelio. 


When Beethoven’s “Fidelio” was given at Paris in 1827, in 
German, this unique work with Frau Schroeder-Devrient as 
Fidelio-Leonore conquered Paris. When it was performed in 
French some twenty years later at the Théatre Italien, it failed. 
For Carvalho, the director of the Théatre Lyrique, to try “Fidelio” 
again on the Parisian public, was considered a rather bold venture. 
Under the circumstances Carvalho had every reason to congratu- 
late himself on a success of the opera which went beyond a mere 
succés d’estime, for “Fidelio” is an opera altogether too German 
in atmosphere to become a standard work outside of Germany 
and Austria. Mme. Viardot—the Fidelio-Leonore of the revival— 
expressed similar views in a letter dated incorrectly March 20, 
instead of May 20, since the first performance of “Fidelio” at 
the Théatre Lyrique did not take place until May 5, 1860: 


. . . Fidelio has already been played six times to crowded houses. It is 
nota sucole d’enthousiasme like Orphée—the elements of this work are altogether 
diverse. It is too symphonic for the ears of the mass of the French public. 
We have to confront a great prejudice against this opera. It suffered a fiasco 
eight years ago when played at the ThéAtre Italien. At the second performance, 
the auditorium was empty. A sad precedent to divert the public mind from! 
The performance is conventional. Our Rocco is perfect. The others are not bad, 
neither are they good. . . . The chorus sings passably, but they ought to be 
far more numerous. Altogether, the work can afford pleasure to the amateurs 
as it is performed, and it brings in money. 

I have sung 78 times since the middle of November, and I am not fatigued... 


1These historic concerts took place at the Théatre Italien on January 25, February 
1 and 8, 1860. 
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. Wagner erregt hier dieselben musikalischen Streiten wie in Deutsch- 
land. "Leider kann ich nicht seine Concerten héren,' denn er giebt sie alle drei 
Mittwoch und das ist ein Orphée Tag. 

Die Einleitung von Lohengrin hat Furore gemacht. Selbst die Feinden 
miissen es zugestehen. . . . 
Samedi 26. 


Bester, theuerster Freund, danke fur den lieben Brief. Ich werde geduldig 
sein, und mit Freude die letzten Tage Ihrer driickenden Arbeit griissen. Aber, 
einmal in Dresden installiert, muss die Correspondenz los geschossen werden, 
um die verlorene Zeit einzuholen. 

Heute werde ich nur dies sagen: dass es endlich fest bestimmt ist, Fidelio zu 
geben, und das sehr bald. . . 

Orphée en est a sa 44°™¢ représentation! On ne peut pas souhaiter un plus 
grand succés a Fidelio. . . . 


. Fidelio a déja été joué six fois devant des salles combles. Ce n’est 
pas un succés d’enthousiasme comme Orphée—les éléments de cet ouvrage sont 
tout différents. Il est trop symphonique pour les oreilles de la masse du public 
francais. Nous avons 4 combattre un grand préjugé contre cet opéra. II a fait 
fiasco il y a 8 ans lorsqu’il a été joué au ThéAatre Italien. A la 24 représentation 
la salle était vide. C’était 14 un triste antécédent a faire oublier. L’exécution 
est convenable. Notre Rocco est parfait. Les autres ne sont pas mauvais, mais 
ne sont pas bons. . . Les chceurs disent passablement mais il faudrait qu’ils 
fussent bien plus nombreux. En somme, |’ouvrage peut faire plaisir aux 
amateurs tel qu’il est exécuté et il fait de l’argent. 


| depuis le milieu du et Je Ne SUIS pas lauiguee: . 
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A few months later, Rietz received news which shows that 
the race of grand-seigneurs was not yet extinct in Western Europe 
—in Eastern Europe it flourishes to this day, as everybody knows 
who has an inkling of the musical life of Russia: 


Courtavenel, July 25° 

Dearest, most beloved, laziest of friends, what does this sudden cessation 
in your correspondence signify? have you all at once become so careless, so gleich- 
giiltig, I mean so indifferent? have you forgotten the name of your best, most 
devoted friend? Since the 16th of May I have not heard from you again, and 
this eagerly awaited letter reached me after a silence of months! What has 
happened? what is wrong? This is so unnatural, so impossible, that I do not 
know what I am to think. I trust that you have had no sickness in the house— 
that wife, children, and especially yourself, are in the best of health. . . . 

On the 12th I travelled to London, merely to sing Orphée once at Lord 
Dudley’s. A luxury, forsooth, for a great lord! it was a great success, and the 
people could not believe that it was the same music they are now giving in the 
Italian Opera at Covent Garden with Fr. Csillag (of Vienna). The choruses 
went very well, and so did the little orchestra. They all came from the theatre. 
Although there were neither costumes nor scenery, as it was a concert, the 
effect was tremendous. I stayed two days longer in London so as to hear Orfeo 
in the theatre. After that I felt no more surprise that people did not recognize 
the work. All the tempi were dragged so slowly, all went so one thing after 
another, so monotonously, without nuances, positively wearisome, so old-fogyish, 
that it seemed to me as if there were a mouldy smell in the theatre—no, I myself 
did not recognize the wondrously moving work—Orfeo was so insignificant, so 
stupid! always turned toward the audience, whether by Euridice’s grave, or in 
Tartarus, or in the land of eternal rest, it was all the same to him, he sang his 
song to the public, and the public yawned heartily. . . isn’t it dreadful? even 
I had to yawn!!!! Full of sorrow I came home again—my sole thought being 
“the terrible responsibility resting on the interpreter of a great work! it is quite 
unutterable, we can slay a masterwork through our impotence! but then, how 
beautiful it is to be able to bear its weight! etc., etc.”—and with such thoughts 
I quietly fell asleep—the following day, at six o’clock, I was eating quietly at 
home in Paris. . . 

. . Early in September I shall again make an operatic tour in England 
which will occupy 5 weeks, and from the Ist of November to the 30th of May I 
shall be imprisoned in the ThéAtre Lyrique. Besides Orphée and Fidelio, which 
latter opera finally achieved real success toward the end (that reminds me that 
I have your German libretto here at home) I shall sing an opera by Gluck. 
Which would you advise? Armide is more effective than Iphigénie en Tauride, 
is it not? I should have to transpose all the arias a tone lower, but that does 
no harm, for they were composed just that way, the standard orchestral pitch 
being at least that much lower. What says my friend to that? 

Have you been composing? how many future operas have you already 
conducted? how does this “Lohengrin” sound, anyhow? I know how the 2d act 
of Tristan u. Isolde sounds, for I have had the honour of singing it with Wagner 
himself!!!!_. . . but I shall say nothing about that because it would give you 
too much pleasure, and I am too greatly put out at you just now to treat you 
in any such agreeable fashion. . . . « 
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Courtavenel. 25 Juli. 


Liebster, theuerster, allerfaulster Freund, was soll der plétzliche Stillstand 
in Ihrer Correspondenz heissen? sind Sie auf einmal so nachlissig, so gleichgiiltig, 
ich meine, indifferent geworden? haben Sie vergessen, wie Ihre beste ergebenste 
Freundin heisst? seit dem 16" Mai habe ich nicht wieder von Ihnen gehort, 
und dieser sehnlich erwartete Brief kam nach einem Stillschweigen von Monaten! 
Was ist geschehen? was ist los? Das ist so unnatiirlich, so unméglich, dass ich 
gar nicht weiss, was ich denken soll. Ich hoffe, dass Sie keine Krankheit im 
Hause gehabt haben—dass Frau, Kinder und besonders Sie selbst im besten 
Zustande sind. . . 

Am 12*€" bin ich nach London gereist, blos um den Orphée bei Lord Dudley 
einmal zu singen. Voila un luxe de grand seigneur! es hat sehr gut gelungen— 
und die Leute wollten gar nicht glauben, dass es dieselbe Musik war die auf die 
Italienische Oper, Covent Garden von Fr. Csillag (aus Wien) jetzt gegeben wird. 
Die Chore gingen sehr gut, so wie das kleine Orchester. Die kamen alle vom 
Theater. Obwohl kein Costiim noch Scene da war, da es ein Concert war, 
war der Eindruck ungeheuer gross. Ich blieb in London noch 2 Tage um Orfeo 
in’s Theater zu héren. Da wunderte es mich nicht mehr, dass die Leute das 
Werk nicht erkannten. Alle tempi waren so langsam geschleppt, alles ging so 
hintereinander so monoton, ohne niiancen wahrhaftig langweilig perruckenhaft, 
dass es kam mir vor als ob ein Geruch von Schimmel sich im Haus spiiren liess— 
nein, auch ich erkannte das michtig riihrende Werk nicht—Orfeo war so un- 
bedeutend, so dumm! immer zum Publikum gewendet, sei er bei dem Grabe 
Euridice’s, sei er im Tartarus, oder im Land der ewigen Ruh, es war ihm allerlei, 
er sang sein Lied am Publikum und das Publikum gihnte herzlich. . . ist das 
nicht schlimm?—auch ich musste giihnen!!!! Ich kam nach Hause ganz traurig 
wieder—und dachte sur “‘la terrible responsabilité qu’a l’interpréte d’une grande 
ceuvre! il n’y a pas a dire, nous pouvous tuer un chef-d’ceuvre sous notre 
impuissance! mais aussicomme il est beau d’en pouvoir porter le poids!”’ ete., etc. 
und mit solchen Gedanken schlief ich ruhig ein—am niichsten Tag um 6 Uhr, 
ass ich ruhig zu Hause in Paris. . . 

. . Anfangs 7°€* mache ich wieder ein operatic tour in England, der 5 
Wochen dauern wird und vom 1*” ger bis zum 80%" Mai bin ich im Théatre 
lyrique angekettet. Ausser Orphée und Fidelio, welch letztere Oper endlich 
zuletzt einen wahren Erfolg hatte, (das erinnert mich dass ich Ihr deutsches 
libretto bei mir habe) werde ich eine Oper von Gluck singen. Welche wiirden 
Sie rathen? Armide ist mehr effektvoll wie Iphigenia in Tauris, nicht wahr? 
Alle die Arien miisste ich um einen Ton tiefer transponiren, mais cela ne fait 
rien, denn gerade so sind sie komponirt worden, da der Kammerton wenigstens 
um so viel tiefer war. Was sagt der Freund dazu? 

Haben Sie componirt? wie viele zukiinftige Opern haben Sie schon dirigirt? 
wie klingt doch dieser “‘Lohengrin?” ich weiss wie der 2% Akt von Tristan u. 
Tsolde klingt; denn ich habe die Ehre gehabt, es mit Wagner selbst zu singen!!!!.... 
ich werde aber nichts davon sagen, car cela vous ferait trop de plaisir et je suis 
trop fachée avec vous dans ce moment pour vous traiter d’une facon tellement 
agréable. . . . . 
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But Mme. Viardot also refrained from telling Rietz that 
Wagner was much impressed by her feat of reading his Tristan 
music prima vista, a sealed book, even technically, for most 
singers of that period. Can modesty—or should we say dislike 


of a man and of his art—go farther?! 
48 Rue de Douai, Oct. 19. 

I am at my wit’s end how to write to you, ungrateful friend that you are. 
I ought not to do it any longer, for I am forced to believe that you have forgotten 
me, after a silence of siz months!! I have written you four or five times, I have 
sent you my portrait, in all my letters I have reproached you, to be sure, but 
these reproaches should have made you divine the great pain, the real grief 
that your forgetfulness has caused me!—You have taken no pity on the poor 
heart of a friend—you have not cared to answer with a word, a single word, 
to soothe and console me. You are a wicked man. . . whom I love with all 
my soul in spite of all. 

Listen, I know you, I am sure that you feel embarrassment at commencing 
a letter at present. Confess, that is what prevents you from breaking the frigid 
silence which hurts me so dreadfully, so dreadfully! I implore you with folded 
hands, give me a sign of life, a token of friendship. No, do not even try to tell 
me why you have forgotten me. That would annoy you. Tell me that despite 
this forgetfulness without explanation (without reason) you still cherish friendship 
for her whom you have often called your best friend. . . . 

Bordeaux, Dec. 15. 

. . - NowI have a little rest in my theatre; for at present they are giving 
new operas. Until March I shall probably sing no novelty—the novelty will 
probably be Armide. 

Tell me, would it be possible, in case I should have a fortnight’s leave of 
absence, to give Orpheus in Dresden? Do you not also have Phil. Concerts? 
Could one not arrange something? . . . As you will not come to Paris, I must 
make some arrangement to take me to Germany. I must see you, you, dear, 
dearest, best-loved of all my friends. 


1 The Editor here has repeated the current opinion that Wagner was much impressed 
by Mme. Viardot’s prima vista feat. But was he? It is true that he wrote in the 
“Bayreuther Blitter,’”” 1890—hence obviously the legend—that she sang “einen 
ganzen Akt der Isolde ausdrucksvoll vom Blatt,” but he must have forgotten completely 
what he had written twenty years previously in his autobiography: 

“I improvised a special audition for her [Mme. Kalergis] of the second act of 
‘Tristan,’ in which Mme. Viardot, whose friendship I succeeded in gaining on this 
occasion, was to share the singing parts with myself; while for the pianoforte accompani- 
ment I had summoned Klindworth at my own expense from London. This very curious, 
intime performance took place at Mme. Viardot’s home. Besides Madame Kalergis, 
in whose honor alone it was given, Berlioz was the only person present. Mme. Viardot 
had especially charged herself with securing his presence, apparently with the avowed 
object of easing the strained relations between Berlioz and myself. I was never clear 
as to the effect produced upon both performers and listeners by the presentation under 
such circumstances of this eccentric fragment. Mme. Kalergis remained dumb. Berlioz 
merely expressed praise of the chaleur of my delivery, which may very well have afforded 
a strong contrast to that of my partner, who generally merely marked her part with 
half voice. Klindworth seemed particularly stirred to anger at the situation. His 
own share was admirably executed; but he declared that he had been consumed with 
indignation at observing Viardot’s lukewarm execution of her part, in which she was 
probably determined by the presence of Berlioz.” 
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48 Rue de Douai. 19. 8>re, 

Je ne sais plus comment vous écrire, ingrat ami que vous étes. Je ne 
devais plus le faire, car il faut bien que je croie que vous m’avez oubliée, aprés 
un silence de siz mois!/! je vous ai écrit quatre ou cinq fois, je vous ai envoyé 
mon portrait, dans toutes mes lettres je vous ai fait des reproches, il est vrai, 
mais des reproches qui auraient df vous faire entrevoir la grande peine, le vrai 
chagrin que me causait votre oubli!—Vous n’avez pas eu pitié de mon pauvre 
coeur d’amie—vous n’avez pas voulu répondre un mot, un seul mot pour me 
tranquilliser, me consoler. Vous étes un méchant. . . que j’aime de toute mon 
Ame malgré tout. 

Voyons, je vous connais, je suis sire que vous étes embarrassé pour 
commencer une lettre 4 présent. Avouez-le, c’est cela qui vous empéche de 
rompre ce silence glacial qui me fait tant de mal, tant, tant de mal! je vous en 
supplie @ mains jointes, donnez-moi signe de vie, signe d’amitié. Non, n’essayez 
méme pas de me dire pourquoi vous m’avez oubliée. Cela vous ennuierait. 
Dites moi que malgré cet oubli sans explication (sans raison) vous avez encore 
de l’amitié pour celle que vous avez souvent nommée votre beste Freundin. ... . 

Bordeaux, 15%" X»re, 

. . . Jetzt habe ich ein wenig Ruhe in meinem Theater; denn jetzt giebt 
man neue Opern. Bis Mirz werde ich wahrscheinlich keine Neuigkeit singen— 
diese Neuigkeit wird wahrscheinlich Armide sein. 

Sagen Sie mir, wiire es méglich im Fall, dass ich 14 Tage Urlaub haben 
kénnte, den Orpheus in Dresden zu geben? haben Sie auch Phil. Concerte nicht? 
kénnte man nicht Etwas arrangiren? . . . Da Sie nach Paris nicht kommen 
wollen, so muss ich etwas einrichten, um nach Deutschland zu gehen. Ich muss 
Sie sehen, Sie lieber, liebster, geliebtester aller meiner Freunde. 
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In Paris they are awaiting Wagner’s Tannhduser' with ironical impatience. 
While waiting, the fellow does every possible thing to indispose the public. 
His book provokes indignation in all who read it. Berlioz is raving. . . For 
Mme. Tedesco, who sings the part of Venus, Wagner has written a scene in his 
very latest style—the poor singer can not possibly commit it to memory. Wagner 
has been ill for a fortnight, and as there were no rehearsals during that time 
the chorus have forgotten everything, and now the whole thing has to be rehearsed 
from the beginning. The Tedesco is an Italian, Morelli (Wolfram) is also from 
that sunny land, and these were chosen by Wagner, just these two, who can 
understand his music the least! O blind vanity. . . . 


The next letter, of February 13, 1861, begins with some highly 
complimentary references to the pianist and composer Berthold 
Damcke (1812-1875), who is best remembered for his painstaking 
editorial help rendered to the Gluck-enthusiast Miss Fanny Pelle- 
tan, who gave to the world the sumptuous editions of Gluck’s 
principal scores at her own expense.? The letter then continues: 


. . « But I shall be there for the other session, the most interesting for 
me and also, I hope, for you. I sang at the fifth concert of the Conservatoire 
a large portion of Gluck’s Alceste. Everybody declares that such a success has 
never before been witnessed. We began with the Temple Scene (the march in G) 
in its entirety, with the choruses, the scene of the High Priest, the oracle as far 
as the air “Non, ce n’est point un sacrifice,” all inclusive, of course. Then we 
skipped to the chorus in F minor in three-time and the air of Alceste which 
follows, “Ah, malgré moi.” After this we sang several fragments from the Ist 
and 3d acts of the Italian and French versions, which, combined, form a sublime 
ensemble. The audience went fairly wild with enthusiasm. As for me, I know 
that I have never witnessed one in such a state. I am well aware that it is the 
work which produces such an impression—but, all the same, I am very happy 
that I could present it conformably before an audience so worthy to hear it..... 


Friday, the 21st [June, 1861]. 

. . . I have sung good old Orphée 121 times. During the course of the 
winter I sang twice in the Conservatoire, both times fragments from Alceste. . . 
no such success had ever been seen in the hallowed hall of the Conservatoire. 
It can really be termed a triumph. Immediately thereafter I was engaged for 
the Grand Opera to sing Alceste. Yes, my best friend, Alceste! but (why must 
a but always come between) the entire part, which ranges too high for me, is 

, that is, only the arias. Rehearsals began ten days ago. 

June 26. To-day I have no news to tell you, unless it be that the first 
act of Alceste which we are rehearsing makes a great effect on the stage. If the 
two others do the same, all will go well. What beautiful music! what grandeur! 
what simplicity! what happiness to sing it! 


1The long deferred premiére (comp. Prod’homme in the April, 1915, number) took 
place on March 18, 1861, under Dietsch, whom Wagner dubbed “‘Schips d’orchestre.” 
I have seen it stated that he conducted, not from the orchestral score, but from a first 
violin part!—Ed. 

*Saint-Saéns, on the other hand, is not much impressed with Damcke’s editorial 
methods. He accuses him of “cette fiévre d’amélioration qui peut faire tant de ravages.” 
—Ed. 

*The premiére took place on October 21, 1861. 
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Man erwartet in Paris mit ironischer Ungeduld Wagner’s Tannhduser. 
En attendant thut der Mensch alles mégliche, um das Publikum zu indisponiren. 
Sein Buch empirt alle, die es lesen. Berlioz ist wiithend. . . Wagner hat fiir 
Mme. Tedesco, die die Parthie der Venus singt, eine Scene in seinem aller- 
neuesten Styl geschrieben—die arme Singerin kann sie durchaus nicht auswendig 
lernen. Wagner ist 14 Tage lang krank gewesen, und da wihrend der Zeit 
keine Proben waren, so haben die Chire alles vergessen, und jetzt fingt alies 
vom Anfang an neu einzustudieren. Die Tedesco ist eine Italiinerinn, Morelli 
(Wolfram) ist auch von dem sonnigen Lande—und diese hat W. sich gewihlt, 
gerade die, die am wenigsten seine Musik verstehen kinnen! O blinde Eitelkeit. 


. . » Mais j’arrive 4 l’autre séance, la plus intéressante pour moi et, j’espére, 
aussi pour vous. J’ai chanté au 5™¢ Concert du Conservatoire une grande partie 
de I’ Alceste de Gluck. Tout le monde prétend que |’on n’a jamais été témoin 
d’un pareil succés. Nous avons commencé par la scéne du temple (la marche 
en sol) toute entiére, avec les chceurs, la scéne du G4. prétre, l’oracle jusqu’a 
lair “Non ce n’est point un sacrifice,” inclusivement, versteht sich. Puis nous 
avons passé au Choeur en fa mineur a 3 temps et Il’air d’Alceste qui suit “ah 
malgré moi.” Ensuite nous avons dit plusieurs fragments des 1° et 3™* actes de 
la version italienne et francaise, qui, rapprochés, forment un ensemble sublime. 
Le public était comme fou d’enthousiasme. Quant 4 moi, je sais bien que jamais 
je ne |’ai vu dans un semblable état. Je sais bien que c’est l’ceuvre qui produit 
cet effet la—mais c’est égal, je suis bien heureuse d’avoir pu présenter cela 
convenablement a un public si réellement digne de l’entendre. . . . . 


Freitag, 21 (Juni, 1861] 

. . « Ich habe den guten alten Orphée 121 gesungen. Im Lauf des Winters 

habe ich 2 Mal im Conservatoire gesungen, beidesmal Fragmente von Alceste 

. nie hat man in der heiligen Halle vom Conservatoire solch ein succés gesehen. 
Es kann wirklich ein Triumph genannt werden. Gleich darauf hat man mich an 
der grossen Oper engagirt um Alceste zu singen. Ja, bester Freund, Alceste! 
aber (warum muss immer ein aber dazwischen kommen) die ganze Parthie, die 
zu hoch fiir mich liegt, ist transpouirt, das heisst die Arien blos. Die Proben 
sind im Zug schon seit 10 Tagen. . . . 

26 Juni. Je n’ai rien de nouveau 4 vous dire aujourd’hui, si ce n’est que 
le 1£7 acte d’Alceste que nous répétons, en scéne fait un grand effet. Si les deux 
autres vont de méme, cela marchera bien. Quelle belle musique! quelle grandeur! 
quelle simplicité! quel bonheur de chanter cela! 


: 
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How does it happen that you did not write me when Tannhiuser was 
played here? Why did your curiosity to know the real truth not compel you 
to write me one word, one question? It was the man, above all, who was hissed, 
far more than the composition. Wagner made himself so detested in advance, 
by artists and public, that he was treated unjustly, in a revolting manner. They 
did not wish to hear the music. After that, if they had heard it, they might 
have hissed just the same! But for all that, Wagner will not have profited by 
the lesson, he can always boast that he was the victim of a cabal. . . . 


This was practically the last letter written by Mme. Viardot 
during those years to Julius Rietz, unless others are extant of 
which I have no knowledge. This correspondence, bursting forth 
so suddenly, seems to have collapsed just as suddenly. Not, that 
further letters were not exchanged between the two friends, but 
the letters became too few and far between to deserve to be 
called a correspondence. Their contents resemble sparks from 
dying embers. A conventional restraint becomes noticeable, 
startlingly in contrast with the confidential outbursts in the let- 
ters of 1858 and 1859. They are but seldom brightened by gossipy 
remarks like the following upon the news of the death of the 
first “‘ Tristan” Schnorr von Carolsfeld shortly (July 21) after the 
first performance of “Tristan und Isolde” under Hans von Biilow 
on June 10, 1865, at Munich: 

Baden, Aug. 26. 

My good, best, dearest, best-loved friend, a thousand thanks for the lovely 
autograph; it enriches my collection.—Thank you again and again. . . 

Poor Schnorr’s death fills me with consternation. I had heard nothing but 
good of him, both as a man and as an artist. His poor wife! She is truly to be 
pitied! And she, too, is surely lost to art. The murderous opera of Wagner 
must bear the greater share of the blame, must it not? 


True, the great Wagner tenor died of a severe cold contracted 
after or during his creation of “Tristan,” but his death was 
attributed by every enemy of Wagner’s art to the “cruelty” of 
the Tristan part, in those days still considered impossible, super- 
human, inhuman. And is it not a curious coincidence, that the 
correspondence between Mme. Viardot and Julius Rietz practically 
came to anend with disparaging remarks about Wagner’s art and 
had received its first nourishment from a common dislike of 
Liszt’s art? 

Mme. Viardot lived to see the sweeping onrush of the “‘music 
of the future,” its conquest of the musical world and the first 
signs of rebellion, of a change of taste away from the cult of the 
“‘neudeutsche Musik” to the cult of still stranger and futuristic 
gods, at whose altars the heathen of our time worship with the 


Julius Reitz 


From the Collection of Rud. E. Schirmer 
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Comment se fait-il que vous ne m’ayez pas écrit lorsque le Tannhiiuser a 
été joué ici? Comment votre curiosité de savoir la vérité vraie ne vous a-t-elle 
pas poussé 4 m’écrire un mot, une question? l"homme surtout a été sifflé, bien 
plus que la composition. Wagner s’est tellement fait détester des artistes et 
du public par avance, que l’on a été injuste d’une maniére révoltante pour lui. 
On n’a pas voulu entendre la musique Aprés cela, si on l’avait entendue, on 
aurait peut étre sifflé tout de méme! mais c’est égal, la lecon n’aura pas profité a 
Wagner, il pourra toujours se vanter d’avoir été la victime d’une cabale. .... 


Baden, 26 Aug'. 
Mein guter, bester, liebster, theuerster Freund, tausendmal Dank fiir das 
schéne Autograph, es bereichert meinen Schatz—Dank, und noch mal Dank. . . 
Der Tod des armen Schnorr hat mich ganz consterniert. Ich hatte nur 
Gutes von ihm gehért als Mensch und als Kiinstler. Seine arme Frau! Die ist 
wirklich zu bedauern! Da ist sie auch gewiss der Kunst verloren. Die mérderische 
Oper von Wagner ist doch auch zum grdsstentheil daran Schuld, nicht wahr? 
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same ardent and sincere zeal as did sixty years ago the “long- 
haired horde” at the altars of Liszt and Wagner in Weimar. 
What Wagner would have thought of Rich. Strauss, Debussy, 
Stravinsky and Schoenberg, if he had lived to hear their message 
of art, that, of course, would be futile and impossible to tell. 
But, since Wagner, too, after all is said, was rooted in his time 
and presumbly was no exception to other geniuses, perhaps he 
and Pauline Viardot-Garcia would have reached an amicable 
understanding on the common grounds of worship of Gluck and 
inability to fathom the creed of those of us for whom the “music 
of the future” of the sixties has become the art of a classic past. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 


” 


A SONG OF RAGS 
By JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS 


OW universal is the presence.of music! As nature abhors 

H a vacuum, so human nature cannot banish musical 

utterance from daily life. The Quakers, who sought to 

bar melody from their house of worship, became more continuously 

and formally musical in their service than any other sect, for their 

every expression fell, from its content of deep feeling, sooner or 
later into singsong. 

So those oft-repeated utterances which form a daylong part 
of the life of many people—the cries of the petty tradesmen and 
perambulating venders of food and apparel—merge into melodic 
measure which pleases and attracts in proportion to the vocal 
gifts displayed, as the songs of birds delight the ear and cause 
the eye to search out the songster. The utilitarian is merged with 
the artistic. Moreover the musical expression renders less in- 
tolerable to the singer himself the endless repetitions which are 
required for his vocal advertisement. 

Alas! with organization and concentration, with the exchange 
of the free, open-air nomadic competition for the close confinement 
of trade within four walls, how completely the natural musical 
atmosphere of business vanishes! The attractive power of a well- 
voiced musical phrase gives place to the thousand identical 
smudges of printer’s ink, and the lure of the bargain-counter. 
A man or woman who can sing stands no better chance of em- 
ployment or preferment than one who can only use the monotone. 
What music, but that which is unuttered (if the surroundings ever 
incline to it) is there in the department store, save the occasional 
squall of the self-advertising phonograph, or the dreary rattle of 
ragtime from a cheap piano? Will music ever again walk hand in 
hand with business, save in the rare survivals of an earlier order 
of which we write? 

The perambulating tradesman doubtless fell into musical 
utterance from the beginning, for in the days when none could 
read there was no other way to advertise. The musical cry was 
an advantage to all concerned. A cry without melody would have 
answered the purpose but indifferently, for the musical phrase was 
not only more attractive, but only by the individual and fixed 
form of expression could each trader apprise his regular customers 
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of his approach. The melody was equivalent to a name attached 
to a modern shop-sign. . 

In the days (not long past) when most of the tradespeople 
were itinerant, there was a great uproar in the streets of the large 
cities, but it was a musical hubbub, and the merchants and mechanics 
often added “to the sweetness of melody the honey of poetry.” 
Some of the verse used is recorded by Lydgate, who, in Chaucer’s 
time, first became the chronicler of street criers. Ben Jonson in 
his ‘‘Silent Woman” furnished Master Morose, who could bear no 
kind of noise, not even ordinary speech, “with a huge turban of 
night-caps on his head, buckled over his ears’’ to shut out the cries 
of the fish-wives, orange-women, hammer-man, broom-man, 
costermonger, and chimney-sweep. A twentieth-century numerous 
colony of Masters Morose, through their representative Com- 
missioner Bingham, found it necessary (?) for the good of their 
nerves to banish the banana-man, old-clothes-man, kettle- 
mender, umbrella-fixer and all the numerous company of vocal 
soloists from the streets of our great metropolis, though the dis- 
cordant rattle of trolleys and “ells”, and the murderous shriek of 
motors waxes continually louder in the land. Fortunately this 
hypersensitiveness to melody does not extend to other cities, else 
the collection of the present few examples of the cries of one sort 
of trader would have been impossible. 

Professional musicians have always given ear to these “natural” 
singers; Lydgate tells us that the composers of his time intro- 
duced many of these “right merrye songs” into their works, and 
there is no knowing how many compositions are the better for 
such borrowing without credit. Very recently Charpentier has 
shown his appreciation of the street singers by weaving their 
cries most effectively into a scene of his opera ‘‘Louise.”, Until 
Georges Kastner published his remarkable work ‘‘Les Voix de 
Paris,” in 1857, there had been no very systematic study of the 
music of these vocalists. Besides fifty-eight examples of the 
musical utterance accompanying various feelings and representing 
the cri en général, heard on occasion of emotional disturbance, 
or as put into the mouth of operatic characters, Kastner collected 
no less than six hundred and forty-two different cries (are they 
ever alike?) of the trades-people of the streets of Paris and of other 
European cities, and classified them as to place, time and the 
occupation of the crier. To cap the climax to his most complete 
and interesting study, he composed his elaborately scored Sym- 
phonie humoristique “Les Cris De Paris,” for full orchestra and 
chorus, in three sections—Le Matin, Le Jour, Le Soir. 
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Kastner preserves for us seven cries of the Marchande de 
Chiffons, though in each instance the words used include old hats, 
clothing, or shoes, as well as plain rags. At the time that the 
aforementioned edict banishing these perambulatory merchants 
went into effect, some of their cries were recorded in the New 
York Sun: the song of the vegetable-man, the scissors-grinder, 
the kettle-mender, the banana vender, the old-clothes-man, and 
others were represented, but there was no song of “rags.” Was 
this a deliberate attempt at suppressing the facts of New York 
life? Did the author wish to make the world believe that the 
residents of the great metropolis never wore out their clothing 
or household furnishings?—that none of its inhabitants were 
ever ragged? 

The writer cannot tell a lie in this particular matter and he 
must confess that, while in his own city the hawker of fruits and 
vegetables, the mender of luckless umbrellas, the repairer of 
decrepit wash-boilers, and a few others of those who formerly 
wove music into their work, are heard but occasionally, the dealers 
in rags are a very numerous as well as an almost lonely survival of 
the old order in ways of trade. The call of “Cash paid for rags” 
resounds through the brick and mortar cafions which we call 
streets, and often one merchant is not out of hearing before another 
is heard approaching. Usually the call to barter is set to interesting 
musical phrases which are as different as are the men who utter 
them. The words (which are very inclusive) are always the same, 
but the musical prelude to a bargaining over disreputable apparel, 
papers that long since ceased to contain “‘news,”’ spiritless bottles 
and superannuated pots and pans, varies with the melodic gifts 
of the singer, from a monotone pronouncement of the matter in 
hand: 


Andante a Allegro agitato 
Cash paid Cash paid for rags 


to such an elaboration as: 


A Moderato maestoso 


Cash paid for rags, Cashpaid for rags,cash paid 


Though some rag-men accumulate a fortune and are in com- 
fortable circumstances while they still, in person, push their 
cart and handle their gunny-sack, yet the lot of most of them would 
seem not to be the happiest. Since music is an expression of the 
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emotions we would expect the cry of the rag-man to be often, 
and usually, of a plaintive nature. The wholesale contemplation 
of once useful objects in condition of dilapidation and decay must 
condemn one to the graver moods. Often the song of rags is in a 
minor key, but that it is not more often melancholy reflects on 
the bravery and buoyancy with which the exchanger of cash for 
once proud possessions pushes his cart forward for mile after 
mile, day following day, in fair or foul, warm or cold weather. 
Some of us would be less philosophic under similar circumstances of 
occupation. 

Here is a staccato phrase which resounds through the street 
like a trumpet call: 


Cash paid for rage 


This rag-man is young and robust and moves rapidly along, with 
an eye that searches every window and doorway for a nod or beckon. 
He has not been long out of hearing before there follows in 
his wake a push-cart man with grey-tinged beard and slower 
pace, uttering this enigmatic motive: 
Allegro molto a 
Cash paid for rags 
We learn no more from such a phrase than from the mask-like 
countenance of him who utters it. 
Here is the plodding, insistent song of a well nourished, 
comfortably clad rag-man of middle age: 


Andante 


The following phrase might have found a place in Beethoven’s 


note-book, had the composer’s damaged organs of hearing per- 
mitted him to catch the hurried notes: 


Allegro 


fa 
Cash paid for 
reminds us of the knocking of fate in the Fifth Symphony. 


And this: 


Allegretto 
| 
Cash paid for rags . 

| 
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There is pathos—almost despair—in this: 
Andantino 
Cash paid 
It is not to be wondered that all cries of rag-men are sober in 
character, for, as noted by Kastner, is not the contemplation of 
decrepit finery “a spectacle of a nature to inspire complete de- 
tachment from the things of this world’? 
There is evidence of struggle in these figures: 


_4 Moderato Presto 
: Cash paid ia rags Cash paid for rage 


There is large store of romance in this call: 


4 Moderato 


Cash for raga 
And there is triumph in these: 
gAllegro 


Cash paid for rags Cash paid for rags 


Does the rag-man ever “change his tune’? He changes his 
“tempo” slightly on occasion, as does any other real musician, 
but we have never heard one alter his melody to any extent. We 
heard one of them lower the pitch of his cry a semi-tone, but 
without changing the relation of the tones of his song. Whether 
he had previously pitched his voice too high or whether he lowered 
it to relieve his vocal cords, we cannot say. We have heard one and 
the same melody from the lips of one rag-man for ten years, and we 
doubt whether, after making his first utterance on the subject of 
rags, he changes his cry. It embodies his feeling toward existence 
and, unless his condition in life and his attitude toward it become 
much altered, his musical speech is likely to remain as it was. 

Though “only a rag-man” this public singer has more to 
embody in the cryptic embellishment of his trade advertisement 
than we usually think. He pushes his crazy cart from the dark 
basement of a forbidding tenement in a squalid street. Out he goes 
bravely, rapidly forward in the crisp morning air. His mission is 
not that of mere hard bargaining for cast-off human vestments, 
but to obtain good clothing and food for the family he leaves 
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behind. There may be some interest in the task but there is love 
back of it. There is elevation and a joyous running forward of 
spirit when the rag-man returns from a short detour with wagon 
loaded to the breaking point. There is another feeling, when, 
after peering anxiously from house to house, from sunrise to sunset, 
he comes home with the cash with which he started and with a 
limp bag within his cart. But the rag-man is a seer of contrasts in 
other lives as well as an experiencer of ups and downs in his own 
daily existence. He cannot but be a philosopher in his way and his 
philosophy keeps his song, no matter what its general color, 
within the extremes of elation and depression. 

There is much discussion these days of program music. 
Here is a commentary from life. Without the words none of the 
tonal expressions of the rag-dealer could be interpreted as indi- 
cating the purpose of his presence in our streets, and there is such 
variety of expression that, with other settings on life’s stage, the 
same musical theme might as appropriately announce a victory, 
express sorrow, or call to prayers. The emotional and intellectual 
interpretation may be worlds apart. Words belong to a narrow 
realm, tones to the universe. 

How and when did these various motifs originate? Have 
they been handed down for the purpose? It is, in most cases, not 
likely. There is no school for the music of rags, and the cries 
must be in the great majority of cases spontaneous. Whatever 
their origin, they are rendered individual and unique by him who 
chooses to make them his own. We need no more striking example 
of the way music originated and of how it soars above and trans- 
figures the commonplace. 

Symphonists have found material for great works in homely 
and obscure quarters. May not some composer evolve a master- 
piece—not of mere program music—not a “descriptive piece” — 
on themes from rag-men? The material will present as much that 
is profound as is offered in more well-threshed fields. Certainly 
if written it will be a serious and a spiritual work, for as noted by the 
author of the “Grande Symphonie Humoristique” there is “‘some- 
thing solemn and touching in the cries of the rag men” and another 
critic, Mainger, went so far as to say that of all cries heard in Paris 
none were so beautiful as those of the dealers in rags. 
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MUSIC AND SONG IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY THEATRE 


By W. J. LAWRENCE 


R the reason that effects are not always closely related to 
their primary causes, one finds it a difficult task now and again 
totrace theatrical customs to their origin. Few would imagine 

that the lack of a system of securing seats beforehand in the 
remoter English playhouse brought about a more abundant 
supply of preliminary music than the playgoer is now vouch- 
safed. But this is strictly true. In the days before private 
boxes and numbered seats came into vogue, when it was a question 
of first come, first served, seats had to be taken bodily possession 
of with the opening of the doors. And, as students of Pepys will 
remember, the doors opened remarkably early, at least an hour 
before the rising of the curtain on normal occasions, much earlier 
still during the first run of a new play. The savage which lurks 
somewhere in all of us was perilously near the surface two hundred 
years ago, end a closely packed old-time audience waiting im- 
patiently in the twilight gloom (for the lighting of candles was 
forborne until near the hour of performance) had fearsome 
capacity for riot and disorder. It was full managerial recognition 
of this grave potentiality, after sundry incursions had been made 
into stage regions, which led to the erection of that formidable 
row of spikes fronting the orchestra to be noted in Hogarth’s 
print of “The Laughing Audience.” Long, however, before that 
precaution was taken it had been grasped by controllers of the 
playhouse that music had charms to soothe the savage breast, 
and, in accord with that belief, the principle of First, Second and 
Third Music sprang into being. In other words, at regular 
intervals during the long preliminary wait, three selections of 
music were played, the second the most important and the best 
appreciated, and the third, corresponding to our latter day 
overture, distinctively known as “the curtain tune.” The im- 
pecunious music-lover of the time had a delightfully cheap method 
of gratifying his tastes utterly denied to the contemporary devotee 
of chamber music (to which early theatre music bears a sound 
analogy). As his money was returned to any playgoer who left 
the house with the striking up of the curtain tune, he had only 


to visit the theatre early to hear some good music for nothing. 
67 
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Calculated as was this generous supply of preliminary music 
to enable the audience to possess their souls in patience, it did not 
always effect its purpose with the rougher element. In December, 
1746, Sheridan, the manager of the Smock Alley Theatre in 
Dublin, found it necessary to advertise: 


Whereas several disorderly Persons have of late frequented the upper 
Gallery at the Theatre, and not only insulted but assaulted the Musicians 
(by throwing apples and stones) during their time of their performing 
the three pieces of Music before the Play. And as the Manager has 
(at a very extraordinary expence) employed in the Band some of the best 

rformers in Dublin, these outrages cannot be meant as Contempt. 
Thi his advertisement is therefore published that these riotous persons who 
shall hereafter offend may not plead Ignorance; and that proper men 
will be placed to mark the offenders, who will certainly be prosecuted 
the next day to the utmost rigour of the Law; and a Reward of three 
Guineas will be paid by the Manager upon the Conviction of the Offender. 


With the gradual abbreviation of the period of preliminary 
waiting and the introduction of a method of booking seats in the 
boxes, there came a shrinkage in the supply of preliminary music. 
In the second decade of the nineteenth century only the First 
and Second Music were given. A few years later the Second 
Music was also eliminated, leaving only the overture, or curtain 
tune. One dwells at length on the remarkable duration of this 
system of the three selections for the reason that its use and fall 
has somehow eluded the vigilance of our musico-dramatic 
historians, as evidenced by the fact that when they come to tell 
a story associated with the system they invariably succeed in 
making a sad hash of it. Hence the necessity to lay emphasis 
on the fact that throughout the eighteenth century in town and 
country, in Ireland, and America,' the principle of the First, 
Second and Third Music held unchallenged sway. , 

By way of example of the astonishing ignorance which 
prevails among theatrical historians on this point the reader 
may be commended to turn to a recent book, “Polly Peachum” 
(p. 88) and observe how its author, Mr. Charles E. Pearce, in 
narrating a humorous incident which took place at the Lincolns 
Inn Fields Theatre on the night of the first production of The 
Beggar’s Opera in 1728, robs the story of all its saliency. What 
really happened was this: Gay’s mordant new piece, being indirectly 
a satire on Italian opera, was associated with Italian operatic 


1 The old American stage, being wholly derivative, and depending upon England 
for its plays and players, adopted several of the customs of the parent theatre. Among 
these may be noted the practice of servants keeping seats for their masters and mistresses 


and the habit of calling for certain tunes. 
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methods and was preceded simply by an overture, a subtlety 
not grasped by the long-tarrying audience, which began to grow 
impatient and demonstrative under its deprivations of the usual 
First and Second Music. Eventually the din became so deafening 
that Jack Hall, the popular comedian, was sent in front of the 
curtain to explain matters. What he should have said was that 
in playing no preliminary music beyond the overture they were 
following the ordinary operatic rule. But being confounded with 
the pall of quietness that suddenly fell over the audience on his 
making his appearance, he lost his head and blundered out: 
‘Ladies and Gentlemen, we—we beg you will not call for First 
and Second Music, bec—because you know—there is never any 
music at all to an opera.” 

‘At the present moment this anecdote is of double utility. 
It not only serves to invalidate the recent argument of Mr. 
Charles E. Pearce and other writers that The Beggar’s Opera 
was in nowise intended as a burlesque upon Italian Opera, but 
it also draws attention to the fact that the King’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket, the English home of Italian opera, having a quietly 
behaved audience, an audience of a wholly superior quality, had 
not found it necessary to adopt the custom of the three pre- 
liminary selections. Although the fashionable operatic overture 
of the period, the overture amusingly girded at by Marcello in 
his scorching satire, Il Teatro alla moda (ca. 1720), was in three 
movements, it had virtually no correspondence with the First, 
Second and Third Music; for whereas the breaks in the one were 
merely pauses, in the other they were considerable intervals. 
Formerly, I gave expression to the opinion that “the principle of 
the three divisions was a convention of early Italian opera, and 
was first adopted in England in connection with the court masques 
of, say, the early Caroline period.” Further inquiry betrays 
the fundamental weakness of this theory. No variety of move- 
ment is to be found in the early Italian overture, which was 
characterised by its brevity and meagreness. In the annals of 
opera no trace of the composite prelude can be found before 
Lully; and the English principle of the First, Second and Third 
Music was already old when Lully established the tripartite 
convention in 1672. 

Except in the production of musical comedy, the English- 
speaking theatre of today gives practically no regular employment 
to the composer. In post-Restoration times things were entirely 


1“The Elizabethan Playhouse and other Studies,” 2nd series, p. 155. 
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different. Then, every new play and nearly every important 
revival were provided with new curtain tunes and inter-act 
music. Exactly when this commendable principle began and 
ended is a problem which confronts the future investigator. 
One dates it now provisionally from ca. 1680 because the evidence 
for the ensuing two decades is clear, but there are reasons for 
suspecting that it was of considerably earlier origin. Players 
and theatrical managers are notoriously the most conservative- 
minded people in the world, and, failing some old established 
custom, it is difficult to divine what obligation there was to 
provide new instrumental music instead of giving the public old 
selections. No capital was made out of the trouble and expense 
undertaken. It was not a matter of extra lure, for the puff 
preliminary, the dramatic critique and the press agent all lay 
hidden in the womb of time. Maintenance of the practice 
cannot be accounted for on the score of keen competition; there 
was a monopoly of theatrical affairs in London from the end of 
1682, to the Easter of 1695. As a side issue it would appear that 
musical composition in those days was absurdly cheap. 

Owing to the inability of our musico-dramatic historians to 
get off the beaten track, the existence of this old and highly 
meritorious system has long been lost sight of. How many of 
the hosts of literary admirers of Congreve are aware that his 
equally. great contemporary, Purcell, wrote act-tunes for his two 
comedies The Double Dealer and The Old Bachelor? It would be 
deeply interesting to see a revival by some Stage Society of one 
of these classics with all the original music played by the instru- 
ments of the time. Even if no close inter-relationship between 
music and play became apparent, the music would undoubtedly 
tend to create a certain atmosphere and prove a wholesome 
corrective to the rank modernity of the players. If Shakespeare 
demands his own particular stage, surely Congreve calls for his 
own particular music. 

How came it that the eighteenth-century theatre fell so 
far from grace as to abandon this highly artistic principle of 
providing new music for new plays? Seemingly it can only be 
accounted for by the revival of an old Elizabethan-Stuart custom 
and the absurd persistence of another custom whose origin is 
equally remote. The first was dancing between the acts and the 
second the recognized privilege of calling for tunes. With both 
these customs in vogue it became difficult to revive an old play 
with its original music and there was no surety in connection 
with a new play that the pre-arranged programme of new music 
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could be fully carried out. One uses the word programme here 
simply as a convenient figure of speech; the printing of the musical 
selections on the playbill was a nineteenth century innovation. 
Probably the noxious habit of calling for tunes, which often lead 
to riot and disorder through compliance for demands for party 
airs, was the most disruptive factor. Upon the continuance of this 
old privilege the galleries stridently insisted, “indulging,” as 
Goldsmith said in dealing with the practice in 1760, “every 
noisy freedom, and testifying all the insolence of beggary in 
exaltation..”” In the face of these disturbing influences it is not 
to be wondered at that theatrical managers followed the line of 
least resistance and ceased to trouble about a new supply of initial 
or inter-act music. 

It is a rare thing for the raison d’étre of any old stage con- 
vention to baffle for long the patient investigator, but I have to 
confess that one has eluded all my attempts at a solution. I refer 
to the practice (only occasional in its application) of reading the 
words of a song before singing it. Why this should have persisted 
from Shakespeare’s day to Cibber’s, seeing that it had no apparent 
utility, remainsa mystery. One hasa rough indication of the period 
of its upspringing by the example which occurs in Field’s Amends 
for Ladies, a Blackfriars comedy of 1616 or thereabouts. In 
Act IV, se. i, music is heard and Subtle enters, bearing a paper 
and accompanied by his page. He is about to serenade Lady 
Bright and leisurely proceeds to read out the two stanzas of the 
song before bidding the page sing it. The curious thing about 
this mysterious convention is that, so far from being confined to 
serenade scenes, in which it was by no means regularly followed, 
it was not peculiarly associated with any particuliar kind of 
dramatic situation. It seems to have been resorted to at 
the caprice of the dramatist. A slightly later example occurs 
in Brome’s comedy, The Novella (Act III. se. i), a Black- 
friars play of 1632. Encountering the hostile period of the 
Commonwealth, the convention then takes a running leap and 
lands safely amid the congenial associations of the Restoration. 
It is significant to note how subsequent dramatists, in fostering 
the device, contrive to give it the air of reasonableness. Take, for 
example, that vivacious scene in the fourth act of Etheredge’s The 
Man of Mode (1676) where Sir Fopling Flutter, after confessing 
he has written a song in honor of Mrs. Loveit, gives it to Young 
Bellair to read to the company. After protesting that he has a 
weak voice and would prefer not singing out of a ruél, Sir Fopling 
accedes to their wishes and gives the song. Equally natural is 
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the reading of the words of Witting’s cantata in the scene of the 
private music-meeting in Cibber’s comedy of The Refusal (1720). 
Here the inane author-composer is not only cajoled into delivering 
his own lines, that the company may indulge in satirical comments 
of a wider application, but finally sings the cantata in a wobbly 
falsetto. 

Quaere, can it be that in the old days the merits of the words 
of a song were judged apart from the song itself? How many 
modern drawing-room ballads would stand the test of a preliminary 
reading? 

Paramount among the unenviable distinctions lying to the 
debit of the eighteenth century is the firm establishment of the 
noxious principle of the encore. That the old Italian opera 
permitted of the uprise of this highly absurd method of pandering 
to a singer’s vanity is its chief condemnation as an art-form. Sound 
music-drama fails to admit of any repetitions. But it is perhaps 
unfair to consider serious Italian opera of the first half of the 
eighteenth century in the category of music-drama. Where the 
system of construction was so arbitrary and the hero was always 
expected to sing in an artifical soprano, where the aria self- 
consciously aired its little vanities and, so far from being the 
means to an end, posed as the end itself, no higher flight could be 
attained than the mere episodic appeal of music-spectacle. There 
was really no emotion or illusion to be rudely dissipated and no 
fine susceptibilities were jarred by the acceptance of an encore. 
Moreover the system of calling a singer or actor had not yet been 
devised, and there was virtually no other way of complimenting 
an artist. We must remember, too, that “the Op’ra’s laws the 
Op’ra’s patrons gave” (to remodel Dr. Johnson’s well-known line) 
and that it was perilous for a singer not to obey the many-headed 
beast. In London, in 1770, that highly talented artist, Guadagni, 
earned for himself lasting unpopularity because he refused to mar 
the illusion of a scene by taking an encore or bowing in response 
to applause. 

When we come to consider how it came about that the interest 
in an early Italian opera was sporadic rather than cumulative, we 
shall find it in the attitude of the Italian audience. Attention is 
rarely concentrative where a performance lasting several hours 
is continuous, even if diversified. Here we arraign at the 
tribunal of the arts the deadly principle of the intermezzo. 
After a time people will chatter, and if no entr’actes are 
mercifully provided, a sort of competition sets up between the 
buzz in the auditorium and the traffic on the stage. Now and 
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again the house awakens to the beauty of a melody and vigorously 
demands a repetition. Then it proceeds with its conversation as 
before. We owe to this music-hall attitude of mind the foisting 
in upon any and every opera by a popular singer of sundry inap- 
propriate airs calculated to show off his voice to advantage; an 
abuse animadverted upon by Goldsmith in “The Bee” in 1759 
and not yet wholly extinct. Need we express any surprise at the 
gradual accretion of all these deformities when we read in the 
itineraries of the day that the Italian audience was excessively 
noisy and that box-holders not only held receptions in the house 
but indulged there in hot suppers? 

In assuming without positive evidence that the principle of 
the encore was Italian in origin I anticipate being accused of 
speaking beyond my brief. Possibly a few (a very few) of my 
readers will feel disposed to argue that, as the word encore is French, 
the practice it implies must have originated in France. Nothing 
could well be more fallacious. The term has never been used in 
the French theatre in this sense. Writing some eighty years ago 
in his Musical Memoirs, Parke drew attention to the remarkable 
circumstance that in demanding the repetition of a song the French 
and the English had each selected for regular use “a word forming 
no part of their respective languages—the former making use of 
the Latin word bis, and the latter the French word encore.” 

Since, then, London did not derive its specialized acceptance 
of the word encore from Paris, how are we to account for the 
upspringing of the term? The only feasible explanation points to 
the Italian origin of the practice. When the Italian Opera was 
first established in England early in the eighteenth century many 
of its patrons were travelled people with a knowledge of the 
language, and the rest acquired a ready smattering of Italian 
phrases, which they aired on every possible occcasion. At those 
fashionable music-meetings which Hogarth has so amusingly 
satirized, cries resounded of “é ben sonato” and “Eh! viva! viva!” 
At Vanbrugh’s new Opera House in the Haymarket the Englishman 
desirous of a repetition followed the Italian method and called out 
either altro volto or ancora. The latter, coming more glibly to the 
tongue, was the more frequently used. In process of time that tele- 
scoping tendency which is slowly corrupting all languages elided 
ancora into encore. It is not difficult for the painstaking inquirer 
to trace the transition. Thus I read in The Hibernian Journal, a 
Dublin paper, of February 24, 1778, that a certain feature in the 
new Crow Street comic opera of The Ruling Passion had been well 
received on the first night “‘and anchored by the audience.” 
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That the habit of demanding repetitions was unknown in 
England before its use in Italian Opera is shown by the fact that 
the Augustan essayists viewed it as a new fad, an abuse to be 
suppressed by ridicule. In The Spectator for February 29, 1712, 
No. 314, is a letter signed, ““Toby Rentfree,”’ the work of Steele, 
in which the editor is addressed as follows: 


You are to know that I am naturally Brave, and love Fighting as 
well as any Man in England. This gallant Temper of mine makes me 
extremely delighted with Battles on the Stage. I give you this Trouble 
to complain to you, that Nicolini refused to gratify me in that Part of 
the Opera for which I have most taste. I observe its becoming a Custom, 
that whenever any Gentlemen are particularly pleased with a Song, at 
their crying out Encore or Altro Volto, the Performer is so obliging as 
to sing it over again. I was at the Opera the last time Hydaspes was 
performed. At that part of it where the Heroe engages with the Lion, 
the graceful Manner with which he put that terrible Monster to Death - 
gave me so great a Pleasure, and at the same time so just a Sense of 
that Gentleman’s Intrepidity and Conduct that I could not forbear desir- 
ing a repetition of it, by crying out Altro Volto in a very audible Voice; 
and my Friends flatter me, that I pronounced those Words with a 
tolerably good Accent, considering that was but the third Opera I had 
ever seen in my Life. Yet, notwithstanding all this, there was so little 
Regard had to me, that the Lion was carried off, and went to Bed, without 
being killed any more that Night. Now, Sir, pray consider thet I did 
not understand a Word of what Mr. Nicolini said to this cruel Creature; 
besides I have no Ear for Musick; so that during the long Dispute 
between ’em, the whole Entertainment I had was from my Eye; why 
then have I not as much Right to have a graceful Action repeated as 
another has a pleasing Sound, since he only hears as I only see, and we 
neither of us know that there is any reasonable thing a-doing. Pray, 
Sir, settle the Business of this claim in the Audience, and let us know 
when we may cry Altro Volto, anglicé, again, again, for the future. 


Rich as was the ridicule lurking beneath Steele’s réductio ad 
absurdum, it failed to stay the ravages of the new departure. 
What was sauce for the operatic goose soon became sauce for the 
dramatic gander. Amazing as it now appears, there was no form 
of theatrical entertainment to which the principle of the encore 
was not made to apply. When Ambrose Phillips’ tragedy, The 
Ambitious Stepmother, was produced at Drury Lane in less than a 
month after Steele wrote Toby Rentfree’s epistle, we learn from 
a contemporary account that the audience was so pleased on the 
first night with Mrs. Oldfield’s delivery of the epilogue that 
they made her say it all over again. According to Budgell: 


The second night the noise of Ancora’s was as loud as before, and 
she was again obliged to speak it twice: the third night it was still 
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called for a second time; and, in short, contrary to all other Epilogues, 
which are dropt after the third representation of the play, this has 
already been repeated nine times. 


From this to the encoring of speeches in plays was but a step. 
It was quickly taken. We read of Quin accepting encores in Cato. 
In Dublin in 1754 Smock Alley Theatre was wrecked by an in- 
furiated audience because an actor in the tragedy of Mahomet the 
Impostor refused to respond to a demand for the repetition of a 
rousing speech which had an under-current of political allusiveness. 
Meanwhile the directors of the Italian Opera House in London 
strove in vain to destroy the Frankenstein-like monster vanity 
had created. In 1715 they deemed it requisite to advertise: 


Whereas by the frequent calling for the songs over again, the operas 
have been too tedious; therefore the singers are forbid to sing any song 
above once, and it is hoped nobody will call for ’em, or take it ill when 
not obeyed. 


Looking at this attitude through the perspective of time, it 
reminds us in its futility of Mrs. Partington and her mop. Two 
hundred years have elapsed and the Atlantic rollers still break 
with deafening splash on the shore. 


SCHONBERG AND BEYOND 
By EGON WELLESZ 


his works have been performed in England and America; 

concert criticisms in the daily papers and critical essays 
written in English have made him somewhat more familiar to 
the British and American music lover. The judgments passed 
upon this new composer are varied, but in the case of particular 
compositions not so divergent as one might have expected. When 
one reads the criticisms which followed the performances of 
Schénberg’s String Quartet by the Flonzaley Quartet in America, 
one finds running through all of them a note of surprise at the 
discovery that Schénberg was, after all, not so much of a “‘futurist”’ 
as the rumors that preceded him from the Continent had led 
everyone to expect; but that he was an artist, skilled in his craft, 
whose music did not by any means sound absurd, as many had 
anticipated. The String Quartet, is, to be sure, one of Schénberg’s 
earlier efforts, but it exhibits all the characteristic marks of his 
later works, and it is to be hoped that an audience which has 
shown some measure of intelligent appreciation for this composition 
will not assume an entirely unsympathetic attitude toward his 
later works. 

He who would explain the Schénberg of to-day, must needs, 
it appears to me, first show the course of his development; and 
the man who has a real interest in the study of Schénberg’s 
works must travel the same road. Let him begin with Opus 1 
and let him proceed step by step from one composition to the 
next; for Schénberg is one of those artists who, in each work, 


Sie works is no longer a stranger to America. Several of 


even though it be only a short song or a small piece for the piano, 


aim at some definite and determined expression, and who never 
repeat themselves. In this respect he offers the sharpest contrast 
to Max Reger. The works of this master are hard to under- 
stand, hard, because of the adoption of archaic elements of 
style, because of the complicated counterpoint and because of 
the length of the movements. But when we have once really 
understood a single work by Reger we have the key to them all. 
Schénberg’s works have each of them a new physiognomy, and 


those hearers particularly who pride themselves on their musical 
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ability and knowledge find themselves ever faced by new enigmas. 
The position of the naive music lover who is content with the 
passive enjoyment of what he hears is different. He is immediately 
overcome by a sense of loftiness of idea and of beauty of melody. 
It is a matter of indifference to him whether all the old rules 
have been observed. On the contrary he yields himself without 
restraint to the first and direct impression. 

When I speak thus, it might seem that I held a brief for 
dilettantism in art. Not so! Only it must not be forgotten 
that in art there are no “eternal laws” and rules. Each period 
of history has its own art, and the art of each period has its own 
rules. There are times of which one might say that every work 
which was not in accord with the rules was bad or amateurish. 
Those are the times in which fixed forms exist, to which all artists 
hold fast, merely varying the content. Then there are periods 
when artists break through and shatter the old forms. The 
greatness of their thoughts can no longer be confined within the 
old limits. (Think of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and the 
Symphonie Fantastique by Berlioz.) There arises a category of 
art works whose power and beauty can in the beginning be felt 
only and not understood. For this reason an audience that knows 
nothing of rules will enthuse over works of this kind much sooner 
than the average musician who looks for the rules and their 
observance. And so it is with Schénberg, who, having first 
expanded and changed the current forms, has now demolished 
them entirely. If we are inclined to count this a fault, let us 
remember the words of Hans Sachs in the “Meistersingers of 
Nuremberg.” 


If ye by rules would measure, what doth not with your rules agree, 
Forgetting all your learning, seek first what its rules may be. 


Schénberg was born on the thirteenth of September, 1874. 
His youth was passed in moderate circumstances. He had no 
early instruction in music and when his talent began to stir 
itself he was compelled to learn his art all by himself from books. 
He is in the strictest sense of the word an autodidact and a self- 
made man. And this was a condition very favorable to his 
peculiar gifts, for he grew up in an epoch in which Richard Wagner 
so dominated the thoughts and feelings of young musicians, that 
scarcely a single one could withdraw himself from this influence. 
Schénberg, however, felt himself drawn toward another artist, 
one whom his friend and later teacher, Alexander von Zemlinsky, 
also revered—toward Johannes Brahms. This is very remarkable; 
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for, as a rule, it is just impetuous youth that finds little joy in 
the intimate art of Brahms, but is fascinated by the music of 
Wagner; whereas riper age frequently turns away from Wagner 
and prefers the quartets of Brahms. We might mention yet 
another of the first musicians of our day, who has gone through 
the same process. Richard Strauss began his career as a disciple 
of Brahms, but turned gradually into the ways Wagner had 
blazed. Strauss and Schénberg, thanks to their first love, have 
this advantage over other modern composers—they acquired 
from Brahms a mastery of technique that knows no limitations. 
To this they added later the impulse of inventive genius. Whereas 
so many composers have given us their best in their early works 
and have failed to forge onward later in life, because they were 
lacking in technique, Schénberg and Strauss, in their early works, 
merely improved their faculties by practise, and gathered strength 
for the greater performances of their later years. It was not until 
after he had arrived at the age of manhood that Schénberg placed 
himself under the guidance of Alexander von Zemlinsky, at 
present conductor of the German opera in Prague. When he saw 
no possibility of establishing himself in Vienna he went to Berlin. 
Those were the days of the newly established ‘‘Ueberbrettl,” a 
kind of artistic cabaret. A number of young, enterprising German 
authors and poets wrote for this “‘ Ueberbrettl”” which was managed 
by Hans von Wolzogen, Frank Wedekind and Otto Julius 
Bierbaum. At this institution Schiénberg became Kapellmeister 
and later, on the recommendation of Richard Strauss, he was 
made an instructor at the Stern Conservatory. But here, as in 
Vienna, Schénberg saw no possibility of deriving permanent means 
of subsistence. Great plans, which he evolved at this time, and 
great compositions met with no appreciation, and in 1904 he 
resolved to return to Vienna. 

These were the years of the artistic revolution in Germany 
known as the “Secession.” Young painters had united under the 
leadership of Gustav Klimt, the ‘Wiener Werkstitte” under Josef 
Hoffmann led the new movement among the architects and 
interior decorators, and the opera was directed by the genius of 
Gustav Mahler, who called all these artists to his support in the 
mise-en-scéne and thus secured an artistic harmony between the 
music and the stage setting. Schénberg became acquainted with 
Gustav Mahler who was then at work upon his great symphonic 
compositions and who manifested a great deal of interest in 
Schénberg’s music. Mahler’s was the dominating will in the 
musical world of Vienna at that time, and his wish that some of 
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Schénberg’s music be performed could not be disregarded. People 
began to sing Schénberg’s songs. The Rosé Quartet—so called 
after the name of its first violin, the Concert Master of the Vienna 
opera, Arnold Rosé—performed his sextet and his quartet in 
D minor and later on his Chamber Symphony. About this time 
the Vereinigung schaffender Tonkiinstler (Association of Creative 
Musical Artists) was founded, which in its orchestral concerts 
brought Schénberg’s symphonic poem “Pelleas and Melisande” 
before the public. Schénberg began to gather a small circle of 
admirers about him. Pupils came and took lessons in harmony 
and counterpoint. They were fascinated by Schénberg’s peculiar 
faculty of discovering and explaining the faults and weaknesses 
of their work. Every good teacher is able to discover and correct 
the faults in the exercises of his pupils. Most teachers would 
point out the place and say to the pupil, ‘‘There is a mistake. 
Correct it and bring the exercise again next lesson.”” Some might 
take the trouble to write down the passage in a correct form in 
order to show the pupil how he should have done it. It was 
Schénberg’s habit to write down three or four variants of the 
faulty passage to demonstrate to the pupil not merely how he 
might have worked correctly, but to point out to him a number of 
possibilities according to which he might have avoided the error. 
And this he did, not only in the case of positive mistakes, but 
in all cases where the compositions submitted to him displayed 
weakness. In this way he communicated to his pupils the utmost 
fluency in the technical handling of their musical material and 
great ease in surmounting the difficulties that arose from the 
nature of this material. 

Schénberg adopts the point of view that the theory of music 
must be learned like a trade, and that the rules of music have 
the same significance as the rules according to which a young 
carpenter or joiner learns his handicraft, and from this view- 
point he wrote his book on harmony. It was written during the 
last years of his stay at Vienna and is the result of the experience 
which Schénberg accumulated in the course of his own teaching. 
This book on harmony (published in the Universal Edition at 
Vienna), is a large volume written from beginning to end in a 
style that keeps the reader intensely interested. Clever, frequently 
indulging in paradox, it is a book for teachers and for intelligent 
musicians who wish to use it as a handbook in teaching, not a 
book for pupils. It is so instructive and unique in so many 
respects that a translation into English would be highly desirable. 
It would disclose to many musicians an entirely new outlook. 
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It will some day be necessary for the future biographer of 
Schénberg to determine the psychological turning point of the 
artist’s creative career in this Vienna period. Although, as I have 
already said, the works of Schénberg form a logical sequence, each 
of them leading up to its successor, we do find a gap at a 
decisive point in the chain, a gap which may perhaps be bridged 
over and explained by unfinished works. There is, for instance, 
a second chamber symphony, the greater part of which is complete, 
but which for some reason unknown to us will always remain a 
fragment. A far more satisfactory explanation, it seems to me, 
may be found in a psychological phenomenon to which we have 
an analogy in Richard Wagner. There is an interval of a number 
of years, between the composition of “‘ Lohengrin” and of “ Rhein- 
gold.”” During these apparently barren years a change of style 
is accomplished in Wagner’s works, a change prepared theoretically 
by a number of aesthetic and philosophical essays which become 
the medium of the transition. In order, therefore, to understand 
the evolution of Wagner the musician, we must fill the gap in the 
musical development by appealing to Wagner the philosopher, 
the essayist and the dramatist. Or better—the art phenomenon 
Wagner as a whole can be explained and understood only by 
considering all phases of his mental activity at the same time, 
and where one function is crowded into the background, we must 
fall back upon the others to complete the picture. 

We find Schénberg, during the last years of his second 
Vienna period, busying himself intensely with the problems of 
music, problems called up by his activity as a teacher of pupils, 
many of whom were students of musicology at the University, 
so that his instruction often took the form of a Platonic dialogue. 
The living spirit of these conversations is lost, but a reflex of it 
may be discovered on many pages of the book on harmony. 
In this book Schénberg reiterates the old pedagogical adage, that 
instruction ofttimes serves to help the instructor arrive at 
clearness in his own ideas. 

Perhaps, says he, the pupil is nothing more than the teacher’s 
projection of himself into the outer world. The teacher’s words are 
addressed to himself when he speaks to his pupil. He instructs himself, 
is his own teacher, his own pupil. In allowing the world to listen as 
he teaches himself, clearing away the rubbish of old and erroneous 
ideas, substituting, perhaps, new and more farsighted principles, he is 
acting as he does when, in his capacity as a creative artist, he gives his 
compositions to the world. He seeks in these works to arrive at a 


mutual understanding with himself, to grasp his own mind clearly; and 
the world listens, for it knows well, this matter is its own concern. 
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Then Schénberg writes a “Drama with music,” “Die gliick- 
liche Hand” (The Fortunate Hand), a series of grotesque visions, 
partly realistic, partly symbolical. There are few pieces with 
which one can compare it, to make clear what we are to understand 
under this form. The underlying emotional idea might perhaps 
be best likened to that of one of Strindberg’s weird little plays, 
save that Schénberg, in addition to the spoker word and the 
suggested thought, counts to a greater extent upon the effect of 
a picture thrown by a lantern upon a screen on the stage. One 
might say that the succession of ever-varying colors upon the 
screen has a musical effect upon the spectator and casts him 
into particular and definite moods. With Schénberg the asso- 
ciation between colors and chords is uncommonly close. Although 
it may sound paradoxical, there is much truth in a remark that 
Schénberg once made while discussing his quartet. “At this 
point” he said “I was unable to express what I felt by means 
of a chord. I should much have preferred to take a painter’s 
brush and to set down a spot of color here.” His publisher, the 
manager of the Universal Edition, Emil Hertzka, stood by when 
Schénberg said this, and Schénberg turning toward. him remarked 
laughingly “Oh, don’t be frightened! you need have no fear that 
you will now have to print colored scores for me.”” The composer 
had begun to devote himself passionately to painting and his 
love for this art seems to me to explain the break in his musical 
development. 

One must really have been personally acquainted with 
Schinberg at this time to understand all this. He was in his 
best and most vigorous years, full of ideas and of joy in his work. 
But there was no possibility of making for himself an adequate 
position in life outside the small circle of his adherents, and so 
his restless desire to work impelled him to seek new means of 
expression. He found them in the art of the painter. In a short 
time and with incredible aptness he acquired the fundamental 
principles of the technique of painting, and after a year of training 
he began to paint portraits and visions, which displayed a genius 
almost sinister. These pictures, placed on exhibition in the rooms 
of the Vienna art dealer, Hugo Heller, called forth a storm of 
protest more horrified even than Schénberg’s music had. Justly 
so, and unjustly. They must not be regarded as finished works 
of art, they are too faulty for that; but as manifestations of genius 
in a gifted individual they are worthy of the most serious con- 
sideration. These pictures and the drama reveal to us the soul 
and the lot of an artist possessed of almost supernatural power, 
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such as has not been known since the days of the poet E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, the painter Delacroix, or the musician Berlioz. 
They must accordingly be judged by a standard other than that 
applied to merely pleasant, enjoyable works of art. We must 
expect no dainty, toying rhythms, but the utterance of a passionate 
soul, harrowed by doubt, often indulging in sarcasm, but always 
feeling deeply. 

Mahler died in 1911 after a severe and protracted illness. 
During the few years before his death he passed but little of his 
time in Vienna, always however keeping in touch with Schénberg. 
Even on his deathbed his thoughts turned towards his protegé, 
whom he commended to the care of his friends. After Mahler’s 
death Schinberg felt the loneliness of his position in Vienna and 
once more changed his quarters to Berlin. As a matter of fact 
he aroused more interest in this city than in Vienna, and presented 
himself to the public as a conductor of his own works in Amster- 
dam, Berlin, Leipzig, Prague, Moscow, St. Petersburg and London. 
During the next two years he made concert tours through most 
of the large cities in Germany, producing his melodrama “Pierrot 
Lunaire.”” At a bound he leaped into the position of an artist 
whose name is familiar to everyone, and who is now recognized 
as one of the leaders in modern music. 

As has been stated, it is wrong to found one’s judgment of 
Schénberg as an artist upon acquaintance with his last works 
only. Even though he himself looks upon his earlier works as 
mere preliminary efforts, we, in judging him, may not do so. 
All true artists who look and press forward find in their past 
performance a source of disturbance to the plans they make for 
the immediate present. Think of Wagner, who, while longing 
with his whole heart to have his “Tristan”’ produced, had nothing 
but suggestions and reports of new performances of “‘ Rienzi” and 
*Tannhiuser” dinned into his ears. It is a positive duty of the 
public to take an interest in every artist’s riper work. The last 
is the important point. 

Schénberg’s first published works (Opus 1 to Opus 3) are 
songs, which, so far as their technical character is concerned, 
may be best likened to the songs of Hugo Wolf. The voice part 
is a melody independent of the piano accompaniment and the 
piano part is worked out very elaborately. Each of the songs has 
its own physiognomy. They are not very easy to sing, but they 
present no great difficulties to an intelligent singer with a big 
and flexible voice, and will soon captivate him by their melodic 
beauty. Opus 1 consists of two songs of some length for baritone; 
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Opus 2 and Opus 3 are songs to texts by Richard Dehmel, Gott- 
fried Keller, Jens Peter Jacobsen and others. In these songs we 
begin to notice the broad expressive cantilena, which becomes 
characteristic of Schénberg’s work and which reaches its height 
in the “Gurrelieder” which we shall treat more at length later. 

Schénberg’s first large work is the string sextet, Opus 4, 
“Verklirte Nacht” (Hallowed Night) a tone poem after the poem 
of the same name by Richard Dehmel, who uses it as an intro- 
duction to his “Romance in Romanzas” “Zwei Menschen” (Two 
Human Beings). Schénberg casts his composition in the mould 
of a symphonic poem, not as the average young composer would 
have done, for a large orchestra, but for two violins, two violas, 
and two violoncellos. With this modest combination our composer 
succeeds in getting effects that transcend those of many a large 
orchestral piece. A few bars from the coda of the sextet may 
serve to illustrate this point. The measures quoted correspond 
to the last words of Dehmel’s poem, 


Zwei Menschen gehn durch hohe, helle Nacht 
(Two beings move through lofty, radiant night). 


The passionate moments of the part which has just preceded are 
over, the impassioned souls are transfigured. Schénberg shows 
us—the melody of the first violin is the woman, the cello is the 
man—how the lovers, forgetting the world and all about them, 
wander side by side through the starlit glory of the silent night. 


The next composition, Opus 5, is the symphonic poem 
“Pelleas and Melisande” after Maeterlinck’s play. The work was 
composed about the same time as Debussy’s music drama. In this 
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work we find Schénberg already making use of chords and tone 
combinations which we do not find again until eight years later 
they occur in Richard Strauss’s “Electra.” Although the piece 
moves along in uninterrupted flow, we might designate it as a 
symphony in four movements, for we can clearly discern four 
separate parts bound together in thematic connection. The first 
movement presents to us, after a gloomy introduction, the tender 
theme of Melisande; then follow Golo, characterized by an 
energetic motive in the horn, and Pelleas, announced by a clear- 
voiced trumpet. These themes are developed and combined, one 
with the others, and so we are brought to the second movement, 
corresponding to a scherzo. It pictures Melisande’s playful 
sporting with the ring which Golo had given her. The ring falis 
into the water—threatening chords in the trombones which lead 
over to the next movement, the meeting of Pelleas and Melisande 
at the tower. Here the orchestra entrances us with tones of 
wondrous tenderness that portray Pelleas caressing and toying 
with Melisande’s long locks. But Golo’s suspicions are aroused 
and the lovers must part. This brings us to a broad Adagio 
overflowing with warm and heartfelt melody. The last part 
resumes the themes of the beginning but in altered forms, and 
then the trumpet intones a closing chorale marked by the same 
ethereal and unearthly expression as the close of the sextet. 
The opinions of to-day with regard to program music may differ 
from those of a few years ago. But this work may be grasped 
with or without the aid of a program, and its greatness lies in 
the fact that it preconceives a kind of impressionism without 
abandoning entirely the conventional forms of musical architecture. 

This work of large dimensions is succeeded by a set of songs. 
The eight songs of Opus 6 met with violent opposition at their 
first performance. To-day they do not seem nearly so revolu- 
tionary. They are a logical sequel to the songs of Opus 3, and 
are in their turn continued in the six songs for orchestra of Opus 8. 

During this period, between Opus 4 and Opus 5, Schénberg 
composed a work, which, when it was published later without an 
opus number, made his name famous:—the “Gurrelieder,” a cycle 
of ballads by Jens Peter Jacobsen, the great Danish poet, for 
whose poems Schinberg had conceived a lively fancy. The work - 
is divided into three parts. The first and second consist of ballads 
for soprano, alto and tenor, composed after the manner of a 
**Lied”’ but connected organically one with another by orchestral 
preludes, interludes and postludes. In the third part a male 
chorus is added, and at the end, a mixed chorus. Before the 
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entrance of the mixed chorus, Schénberg inserts a melodrama for 
a speaking voice with orchestra. The first production of this 
work, which requires a colossal orchestra and a correspondingly 
large chorus, took place in Vienna on February 23, 1913. Vienna 
has never seen such an instantaneous success, and the work met 
with the same success after performances in Leipzig and Berlin 
under Nikisch and under Schénberg. The “Gurrelieder” are a 
drama of love like Wagner’s “‘Tristan and Isolde” or Debussy’s 
“Pelleas and Melisande,” only they are, one might say, free 
from every trace of a “disturbing” dramatic action, a purely 
lyrical work. The story which these ballads tell is, in a few words, 
this. King Waldemar comes to Castle Gurre, beholds Klein-Tove 
and is immediately consumed with love for her. The queen in 
jealous rivalry accomplishes the death of Klein-Tove. In the 
anguish of his heart King Waldemar curses God, and in punishment 
is condemned after death to gallop at night with all his henchmen 
in a wild chase through the clouds. But his love is stronger 
than death and damnation. All nature speaks to him of Tove, and 
each morning when the horrors of the night are past, he finds 
Tove in the reawakening of Nature. The prelude of the first part 
portrays in unusually delicate colors the fall of darkness. The very 
first measures of the orchestra are without a parallel—a flimmering 
movement in the flutes and violins, sombre harmonies sinking 
down over the earth, and all is peace and rest. Waldemar’s first 
number continues in this mood. From the distance Tove’s answer 
floats over to us in a song filled with the tenderest emotion, that 
stretches out over space in one long span of melody, kissed and 
caressed as by moonbeams in the winsome figures of the solo 
violin. Then Waldemar hastens to Tove; his steed can scarcely 
bear him to her speedily enough. The orchestra pictures the 
galloping ride. The commotion increases until Waldemar’s eyes 
light upon Tove, and now there follows a dialogue of song which 
must be accounted one of the most beautiful things in the litera- 
ture of modern music. Here is the beginning of Waldemar’s 
ballad, showing us merely the germ of the melodic material which 
is developed more and more in the course of the ballad. 
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In the following extract we see the sweeping breadth and no- 
bility of line of the melody in which Tove confesses her love 
to King Waldemar. It is really Tove’s “theme.” 


By little and little the dialog assumes a more serious character. 
Premonitions of death come over the lovers, but they have no 
fear of the end. Solemn yet pulsing with victory is the song in 
which Tove tells of her vision of a new and more beautiful life 
after death, and in which she greets Death as her deliverer. 


A long orchestral postlude continues the love scene until it 
is harshly interrupted by the advent of the message of disaster. 
A bird of the woods brings the news that Tove had been done to 
death by the Queen. With this song of sadness, which is a master- 
piece in the portrayal of overwhelming sorrow, the first part of 
the story is brought to a close. 

The second part is very short. It contains but one song— 
King Waldemar’s complaint and his rebellion against the will of 
God. This song, rich in heroic accents, is characterized by an 
expression of massive power. 

Deep gloom marks the beginning of the third part. Waldemar’s 
henchmen awake from the sleep of death and prepare for the 
storm-ride. A peasant, who hears the wild horsemen approaching, 
utters a hurried prayer. Ever wilder the storm of the riders 
draws near and then we hear a twelve-part chorus of male voices, 
a conception of inexpressible grandeur and power, “Gegriisst, o 
K@6nig, an Gurres Strand!” (All hail, O king, on Gurre’s shore!) 
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A short, pathetically grotesque episode interrupts the narra- 
tive. The king’s jester, so free from blame in this tragedy, 
bemoans his lot. Schénberg here strikes a key which forecasts 
very clearly his present style. The fool’s song, although it comes 
immediately after the effective male chorus, has always, in its 
extravagant way, made a strong impression upon the hearers. 

After the fierce ride of the night, the drama is brought to 
a close by “The wild chase of the Summer Wind.” All the 
crushing accents, the sinister shadows, the gloomy colors are 
dissipated. The orchestra is thin, the leading of the voices, almost, 
I might say, like chamber music. This closing number was 
scored by Schénberg only a short time since, and it shows a 
radical change in his art of orchestration. Schénberg’s instru- 
mental work in the “Gurrelieder” is based, up to this number, 
on Wagner’s Nibelungen orchestra. With the piece in question 
he has created a new style. It is not a case of new tonal “effects.” 
The novelty arises from the leading of the parts in the various 
instruments. It is impossible to speak of the beauty and the 
mastery of art in the last chorus, or to attempt to describe them 
to one who has not heard them. Those who are able to read 
score can form some idea of the beauty of the piece in the photo- 
lithographic reproduction of Schénberg’s autograph, published in 
the Universal Edition in Vienna. Schénberg’s manuscript is so 
clearly written and so free from error, that it can be read as 
easily as engraved music. 

With the composition Opus 7 to Opus 10, we enter upon a 
new epoch. They are in a transitional style which will lead to 
the works of a third epoch, beginning with Opus 11, a set of 
pieces for the piano. . In this second epoch Schénberg evolves a 
complicated chamber music style, founded technically in many 
respects on Brahms. But we may discover many intimations of 
new forms and new musical ideas, we may note a striving toward 
conciseness and directness of utterance such as we shall find 
again in the later works. This period opens with the already 
mentioned string sextet in D minor, Opus 7. The work is of 
forty-five minutes’ duration, and has a new but very simple form. 
The opening movement, resembling the conventional first move- 
ment of a symphony or quartet is very extensive, and the other 
movements (Scherzo, Adagio, Finale) are nested, so to speak, 
in the development portion of this first movement, so that the 
first movement embraces all the others. We find a form similar, 
but much shorter, in the chamber symphony for fifteen solo 
instruments. This work was greeted with a storm of hisses on 
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its first performance in Vienna; but its second performance a few 
years later was a decided success. It was also played in Berlin 
under Schénberg and in Leipzig under Nikisch. For the connoisseur 
this chamber symphony is an extremely interesting work. He is 
amazed at the polyphonic art displayed in it, but on the whole he 
gains the impression that it is too much “Tart pour l'art.” 
The symphony does not warm the heart. There are no moments 
when one is carried away or deeply moved, such as we may find 
in many passages of the D minor quartet. 

The most remarkable work in this group is the second string 
quartet Opus 10, for the usual strings with the addition of a 
soprano voice in the third and fourth movements. The peculiarity 
of this work lies in the fact that the form of the classic quartet 
is maintained even when the vocal part is added; for the third 
movement, a setting of the poem “Litany” by Stefan George, is 
an Adagio with variations, and the fourth movement “Entriik- 
kung” (Ecstasy), by the same poet is a Finale with a slow intro- 
duction. In the large intervals of the melody, like those in the 
following violin motive from the last movement, 


and in short violent upheavals which swell from piano to fortissimo 
in the course of a few measures and are suddenly broken off, we 
see indications of the new style. 

With the songs Opus 15 (Poems by Stefan George) and the 
three piano pieces Opus 11, as Schénberg himself tells us, the 
new period sets in. Whatever our attitude towards these com- 
positions may be, one thing is certain—the composer who has 
given us the ‘Gurrelieder’ and the D minor quartet has furnished 
sufficient proof that he is entitled to a place in the first rank 
among modern composers, and that we must put faith in every- 
thing he may write now or in the future, and even be convinced 
that every composition bears in itself its own logical justification. 
Whether the paths which Schénberg treads are destined to become 
the highways of the music of the future, or whether they are 
just the last spurs of the old romantic music, here grotesquely 
distorted to its extreme limits, is an entirely different question, 
for which we may at present find a psychological but not an 
aesthetic answer. We have a similar phenomenon in the history 
of the music of the sixteenth century, in the person of the Italian 
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composer, Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa. Whereas the use of 
chromatic notes was permitted within very modest limits in the 
madrigals of his day, he followed the principle of the chromatic 
leading of the voices to a logical conclusion, which we cannot 
observe again until we reach the later works of Richard Wagner. 
The age which succeeded Gesualdo was interested in other prob- 
lems and did not follow in the path pointed out by him. (I hope 
in a future essay to treat this unique personality more in detail.) 
The same fate may be in store for Schénberg. It is a question 
whether he will find imitators, for his most gifted pupils, Alban 
Berg and Anton von Webern, have arrived at a style of aphoristic 
brevity which admits of no further development. By the same 
token future composers cannot pass him by unnoticed, and may 
not with weaker capabilities attempt what he has already accom- 
plished. 

In his first period, which includes chiefly vocal works, Schén- 
berg’s task was to extend the field of melodic expression; in the 
second period, devoted largely to instrumental works, he seeks to 
arrive at the perfection of classic form by vitalizing each individual 
voice and by an intimate fusion of ideas in the process of transition 
from one idea to another. Nowhere is there a break or a sudden 
leap; each thought grows imperceptibly out of that which preceded 
it. In the third period of his evolution Schénberg attacks both 
problems, the problem of melody and that of form, together, 
and seeks to unite them in a new way. In order that his music 
may follow the slightest emotional impulse, be it never so subtle, 
he constructs his melody of a string of small particles or motives, 
which like the dabs of color in an impressionist painting, when 
viewed close at hand, appear like a conglomeration of disparate 
ideas thrown together without discrimination. If, however, we 
stand off and listen, as it were, from afar, these melodic particles 
all fall into line in the “unending melody” of the piece, a phenom- 
enon which is at the same time a constitutive element of 
Schiénberg’s form. 

From the technical point of view the advance in this new 
art lies in the fact that form and content coincide absolutely. 
It is not a case of setting up a theme or a motive, which then 
determines the course of the development, but each thematic 
component of the work is complete in itself, and yet fuses easily 
with the other parts to make a uniform higher entity. 

The points in these works which thrust themselves before 
all others upon the attention of most auditors, the dissonances 
and the absence of a determinate key, are matters of secondary 
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importance. The dissonant character of the work is the result 
of the contrapuntal treatment of the voices. The harmonies 
could not be more agreeable, because they are inseparably bound 
up with the melodic elements of the composition. As we all 
know, the ear becomes accustomed very quickly to new and 
unusual dissonances. The difficulty in the apperception of these 
new works lies in the effort required to follow the leading of the 
individual voices, and to understand these voices themselves in 
their incisive brevity. This may perhaps be more clearly explained, 
if I set down three fragments of melody all of the same general 
type, but each from a different period of the composer’s evolution. 
It will be apparent that in each successive illustration the same 
emotional content is expressed in a shorter time and with the 
aid of fewer tones. 

I. Traumleben Op. 6 
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The first example from the song “Traumleben” (Dream Life) 
shows in its leaps of the minor ninth a specimen of the advanced 
stage of our author’s first period. At the same time, it is charac- 
teristic, from the point of view of the harmony, for the wealth 
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of fancy with which Schénberg makes use of the most varied 
chords without leaving his tonic key, E major. Many another 
composer would never have found his way back from such a 
long harmonic excursion, and would have strayed along by-paths 
into the jungle of modulation. But Schénberg, even in his most 
daring undertakings, never loses sight of the goal at which he is 
driving. The second example is a fragment of the second theme 
of the chamber symphony. We observe here, even though the 
wide intervals are absent, the strong tendency toward expansion. 
The theme possesses a motive power of unusual intensity. And 
finally, the third example represents Schinberg’s recent style. 
It is taken from an unpublished monodrama, ‘ Erwartung” 
(Expectation). The melody, soaring upward in the second violin, 
is taken up by the flute. It arches out in a sweeping curve, yet 
takes at times most unexpected turns. The quotation also affords 
a good illustration of the new style of orchestration. In the 
chord which supports the melodic arch the upper tone is played 
by the oboe, the next by the muted trumpet, and the lowest 
is held by the flute. This impressionist style of orchestration is 
found in the five pieces for orchestra, Opus 16, the score of which 
may be had in the Edition Peters for the nominal sum of two 
Marks (fifty cents). The opus number of the songs by Stefan 
George (Opus 15) is misleading, for, as we have seen, they were 
composed before the piano pieces, Opus 11. When they were 
first performed in Vienna, Schiénberg wrote a few words by way 
of explanation. He said: 


With these songs by Stefan George I have succeeded for the first 
time in approaching an ideal of form and of expression which I have 
been holding up to myself for years. I have heretofore had neither 
the strength nor the sureness to accomplish its realization. Now that 
I have at last determined to travel this road, I am conscious of having 
swept aside the vacillation of the aesthetics of the past. And although 
I strive toward what seems to me a sure goal, I am nevertheless aware 
even now of the resistance which I shall have to overcome. I feel the 
rise in temperature due to the opposition of even the most insignificant 
temperaments, and I foresee that even some of those who have hitherto 
had faith in me, will be unable to see the necessity of this development. 


In truth, the external appearance of these songs, which are 
bound together in a sort of architectural unity, is entirely: new. 
The piano part is no longer an accompaniment of the voice, as 
we find it even with Wolf and Richard Strauss; it is entirely 
independent. It makes no continued use even of a single motive, 
movement or rhythm, but plays ever new and changing figures 
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and motives which are rounded off in themselves and need no 
further working out. The architectonic significance becomes 
apparent only after we have heard several of them in succession. 
It is the same with the three piano pieces which were composed 
immediately after the songs. The second of these has been 
arranged for concert performance by Busoni. The realization of 
all these tendencies on a larger scale is brought by the “Five 
pieces for orchestra” which present to the orchestra a number of 
entirely new problems. It is no longer the conductor’s duty to 
bring into prominence any single voice which may appear to 
him to possess thematic importance, nor to equalize or smooth 
out the mixture of instrumental elements in a chord which may 
seem ill-balanced. Where Schiénberg wants one voice more 
prominent than the others, he scores accordingly. The conductor 
must see, as we are informed in a foot note to the second piece, 
that each performer plays with exactly the degree of loudness or 
softness that is prescribed, exactly, that is, in the subjective 
sense with respect to the nature of his instrument and not ob- 
jectively with regard to the tone effect of the whole instrumental 
body. Orchestras and conductors must first be educated up to 
these problems. The conductor must resign one of his hitherto 
most important functions, that of being a real leader in the 
course of the actual performance. His work must be accomplished 
during rehearsals; when the time for actual performance comes, 
he must efface himself and trust to the members of his orchestra 
to perform their parts exactly as they were practised during 
rehearsal. 

Of all of Schénberg’s compositions the six new piano pieces, 
Opus 17, seemed least comprehensible. They are apparently 
amorphous products of very few measures, which leave but a 
fleeting impression like a cinematograph picture. They are to 
Schénberg’s works viewed as a whole, what leaves from a sketch 
book are to a painter’s work, short, aphoristic but significant 
pen sketches, thought-fragments, if one may call them so. To 
judge them as pieces for the piano, as the somewhat misleading 
title calls them, would be unfair, both to these little attempts 
and to Schénberg’s large works. The composer has here carried 
his striving for brief utterance, excluding every repetition, to 
its last extreme. His pupils attempt to go beyond him and to 
clothe such little sketches in the ample folds of a piece for large 
orchestra, a proceeding which appears to me to be without aesthetic 
justification. For one of the first commandments of every art 
or craft demands that form and the medium of expression be 
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in some measure commensurate. If we wish to erect a two-story 
cottage in the country we do not build a lower story of huge 
blocks of granite. The architectural balance is crushed by the 
mere sense of material weight. If we set in motion the masses 
of the large orchestra they must be employed in forms that 
require a reasonable time in the performance. And even though 
the desired tone effects in a short piece seem to require larger 
means, this requirement may not be fulfilled unless the formal 
development is of adequate extent. This is one of the points 
in which danger threatens the future of Schénberg and his school. 
It is not the free form and the atonic system of harmony which 
menace his progress, for never yet have men been able to place 
a real hindrance in the way of a bold innovation in art. On the 
other hand, no irrational exaggeration in the adaptation of the 
means or in the treatment of the medium of an art has ever 
manifested a long life. The vagaries of Bernini’s successors in 
the architecture of the later baroque had to make way for a far 
simpler, one might almost say, an artless art. 

In his latest composition, Opus 21, the twenty-one poems of 
“Pierrot Lunaire,” a melodrama for recitation by one speaker 
with the accompaniment of the piano, flute (piccolo), clarinet 
(bass-clarinet), violin (viola) and violoncello, Schénberg has 
avoided these pitfalls and has again created an entirely new and 
unique work. Once again he could give way to his inclination 
to portray harshly grotesque and weirdly supernatural subjects. 
Never before have such fantastically extravagant and such 
tragi-comic scenes found a cognate genius to translate them into 
music. But never before has any artist gone so near to the limits 
of that which the human ear can comprehend. Of course, one 
must hear the work repeatedly to appreciate its true significance. 
The repeated renditions in Berlin and the numerous performances 
in the smaller cities of Germany, have contributed not a little 
toward making Schénberg’s name popular. 

Within the last ten years Schénberg has passed through an 
incredibly rapid development. As he is now but forty-one years 
of age, who can foretell where his present course will lead him? 
Whithersoever it tends, we need have no fears for him. He will 
always find new ideas and present them in a convincing way. 
And while we find him at first a lone and solitary figure in the 
field which he has opened up, later surrounded by a few faithful 
friends and pupils, and finally gathering an ever-increasing host of 
admirers about him, we also notice other composers like Busoni, 
Maurice Ravel and Igor Stravinsky, not directly acquainted with 
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Schénberg, independently following tendencies akin to his. The 
time is not far distant when we shall see a younger generation 
imitating him directly. A warning against the danger of this 
proceeding is timely even now. The result of any attempt to 
imitate an impassioned genius by those who, not having experienced 
those crises in life which impelled him to action, can succeed 
merely in copying the means of expression which he adopted, we 
have seen in the case of Richard Wagner and the Wagnerites. 
The imitators of Schénberg could hardly succeed even in copying 
his means of expression, because his musical language has become 
so complicated that he himself can offer no theoretical explanation 
of his latest works and must rely entirely upon his intuitive 
musical feeling. Perhaps it is just the ultimate failure of such 
experiments that will lead to the adoption of simpler forms of 
speech in music. Not, as some guileless souls hope, a return to 
Mozart—that would be a mere artistic pastime without sense 
and without profit—but the adoption of a simpler musical language 
with a new melodic and harmonic style such as Schénberg offers 
us as a part of his life experience. 

We may witness another phenomenon likethat which thehistory 
of musical art records about the year 1600, when Peri and Caccini 
abandoned the refined and perfected language and form of the 
complicated madrigal, and, in a style exhibiting all the uncouth- 
ness of youth, but also youth’s joyful faith in its own future, 
composed their first operas. It seems to me that in the nineteenth 
century and beyond it we have lived through an epoch, which, 
beginning with the classical composers, led us to the Romantics, 
and which, with Schénberg as the last of the Romantics, is drawing 
to its close. It is an epoch of tremendous progress in musical 
culture and it is rich in great names. But we must not look for 
the Messiah and expect another and still greater composer to 
crown the age. Unless I deceive myself—and all historical 
arguments seem to favor the view that we stand on the threshold 
of a new era—the coming epoch will be an age of small forms, a 
period of construction in which we must first discover and develop 
the new musical language. The sudden and widespread interest 
in primitive music, in folk-music, and in the music of savage 
races seems to indicate that this new tendency has already received 
its theoretical foundation. Men’s interest turns not so much 
toward finished art as toward an art which displays natural 
force, though it may at times appear uncultivated. This is a 
source of new musical scales and new rhythms. That we have 
approached nearer to this new epoch than one might suspect, is 
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due largely to Arnold Schénberg. In the “Gurrelieder” he has 
raised the romantic lyrical opera to its highest summit. In his 
quartets, in the sextet and in the Chamber Symphony he has 
brought the classical form to perfection, and then in the succeed- 
ing works he has demolished all existing forms, conventions and 
ideas and begun to raise the structure of musical art anew. His 
personality is too full of life, too specifically artistic, his individ- 
uality too pronounced to allow of making the structure he has 
raised a theoretical and therefore a universal model for those who 
succeed him. He merely announces: “Now are all the bridges 
which lead back to the old world of music burned behind you. 
Plunge manfully into the current of the new era. Let us see 
you put forth what strength you have!” 


(Translated by Otto Kinkeldey) 


THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT 
AND THE ARTIST’S PROGRESS 


By J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND 


fostered by most of the novels that take it as their subject, 
is that it is a kind of freak of nature, a more or less agreeabl e 
monstrosity; but while it is, perhaps fortunately, of rare occurrence 
in any family circle, it seems to be a perfectly natural and normal 
thing, which may be analysed with some benefit to the possessor 
or his friends. To be sure, it is impossible to detect its presence 
either at birth or during childhood; but many parents and guard- 
ians, when it begins to manifest itself, seem to lose their heads 
altogether, and to distract themselves with problems as to the 
treatment of the genius who has come so inopportunely into their 
midst. It is not really a calamity; but it is a good thing that it 
is not an everyday occurance for a genius to arrive in any ordinary 
family, and indeed, if it were so, the contemplation of a regular 
routine for its proper development, undertaken according to 
rules, would not be a very edifying one. We might suppose that 
a regimen of scales and hair-oil would be prescribed as the most 
practical preparation for the career of an infant prodigy; but 
the whole idea of such deliberate processes is repugnant to most 
people. No doubt in some families where one of the parents has 
shown outstanding artistic ability, there is a tendency to treat 
the children as if they were certain also to attain eminence in art. 
The artistic temperament is a most perverse thing, for it most 
seldom descends from parent to child without some change of 
kind; there are exceptional cases, like the family of the Bachs, 
for example, but it is far more common to find that where it is 
hereditary, the child is apt to show a preference for some other 
art than that in which his parents have achieved success. A 
painter’s son will often turn into a musician, or a poet’s into a 
painter, and these parents find themselves in the same quandary 
with the more commonplace parents who are faced with the 
difficulty I have alluded to. 
To regard the temperament as abnormal, and to treat its 
owner as set apart from the rest of mankind, is to do great harm to 
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him on a basis of ordinary life. The isolation of one child from 
the rest of his brothers and sisters, on any account save physical 
or mental infirmity, is surely a very bad thing for all parties. We 
do not realize enough that on several sides the most eccentric 
genius is quite commonplace, or would be commonplace if his 
parents had only had the wisdom to treat him like others. Yet 
nothing is more common, whether in life or in novels, than to find 
the possessor of genius swayed by the same impulses as the rest 
of mankind; he is apt to be self-centred to a lamentable extent 
and in ordinary matters of business the same difficulties beset him 
that beset us who have no claim to genius. His faults, it is true, 
are apt to seem more glaring because they are found in a nature 
in which there is the divine spark of artistic accomplishment; but 
even after making all due allowance for this, there is no denying 
that the great majority of those who attain or strive for great 
positions in the world, are in the habit of exhibiting very un- 
desirable defects of character on many sides. I cannot but think 
that this comes in a large measure from the exceptional treatment 
they receive in early days, when little or nothing is done to repress 
bad habits or inclinations, to encourage consideration for others, 
or to make reparation for the kind of everyday difficulties from 
which no genius can possibly be free. The average parent might 
really try to be a little more sensible than the hen who has hatched 
a duck’s egg, and who watches with ever-renewed anxiety every 
effort of her foster-child to reach its natural element. Parents are 
perhaps deterred from treating an exceptional child in the same 
way as other children, in part by a natural anxiety that is identical 
with the hen’s, and in part also by proud anticipation of the 
brilliant prospects they foresee for their offspring. Taking all things 
into consideration, perhaps the hen’s point of view is not as foolish 
as it seems; the commoner fault in the present day, when the 
possession of genius is a solid asset in most people’s opinion, is to 
try too hard to enforce the eccentricities of genius at every point, 
as though the hen were to try the experiment of attracting the 
young duck to the water by getting in herself, after the manner of 
the bathing-women at old-fashioned watering-places. 

Whether the budding genius is an only child or has brothers 
and sisters to associate with, does not greatly affect the sense 
of loneliness which will most likely be felt by him through a great 
part of his life as his most constant experience. It is inevitable 
that the possession of certain unusual faculties and ideals should 
set him spiritually apart from companions who can look at a picture 
or hear music without emotion, while he is thrilling in every fibre 
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to the call of great works of art that he cannot as yet comprehend. 
He can neither guess why he himself is affected, nor why his 
fellows can keep an even pulse when he is so excited. He will 
very soon learn to hide his dearest feelings in his own breast, 
and the discovery of some one who understands and sympathizes 
with him will be one of the great moments of his life. But, because 
this is so, it follows that the more regularly he can be treated like 
his companions in things that do not belong to his art, the greater 
will be his chance of growing up like other people, and the less 
will the spiritual isolation be felt. Granted that he can have 
some carefully conventionalized training apart from the study of 
his special subject, he will be quite likely to obtain popularity 
among other young people, a popularity that will certainly be 
denied him if he is encouraged to keep himself apart from them in 
the ordinary circumstances of life. He will most probably be 
clever at games, and his fellows are extremely unlikely to “‘put 
nonsense into his head” or to make him think himself exceptional 
in any way. Isolation will be realized by him quite soon enough 
without parental care in encouraging the feeling by special treat- 
ment. 

With regard to the difficult question of general education, 
those who have him in charge will almost certainly be puzzled 
to know how much of the technical study of his chosen art should 
be made to synchronize with other lessons. However great the 
genius, it is desirable that its owner should be sent into the world 
as well equipped as others with the kind of knowledge that most 
people take for granted; and it is very unusual, in the present day, 
to find even the most eccentric entirely ignorant of the rudiments 
of education beyond the “three R’s.”’ In this respect, a girl has 
less of a problem before her, for the ordinary curriculum of her 
studies will provide some opportunity for advancing in the arts of 
painting or music; but in the case of a boy, it is difficult to arrange 
for such special studies to be taken in addition to those which must 
be the groundwork of every one’s education. The child of parents 
who are themselves distinguished in music or painting will cer- 
tainly not suffer from any lack of opportunity of studying the art 
in which they excel; in certain classes of the social scale, he is far 
more likely to be overtrained, or even to end in the miserable 
career of a wonderchild, with its almost inevitable collapse of 
nerves or decline of artistic ability. Such remarks as these are 
not likely to have any. effect whatever on those who are capable 
of exploiting a prodigy for their own advantage; it is the other 
type of.parents who stand in most need of advice. 
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In England, however it may be in other countries, the con- 
dition of education in this respect has so wonderfully changed 
for the better within the last half-century or so, that a boy who 
is clever at painting or music may safely be sent to most of the 
large schools, where he will find such technical instruction as will 
carry him on his artistic way and at least will certainly not hinder 
his progress. At most of the public schools, if not at all, a musical 
boy’s studies are so arranged that he can get a certain number of 
hours,—not deducted from his playtime,—for his musical studies, 
besides the choral singing now so general, which, if it does nothing 
else, will help him to become a good reader; and he will be taught 
the rudiments of the instrument of his choice, in such a way that 
later masters will find little to undo. But there can be no harm in 
the artistic progress being slow during schooldays; after this 
period is finished, and the artistic training once definitely started, 
we may fairly look for results much more quickly. 

With the present abundance of institutions where music is 
the chief subject of study, it is most likely that a promising boy 
or girl, one in whom anything like the possession of genius may be 
hoped for, should be sent to one of these music-schools, rather 
than be taught at home. In this particular connection, there are 
very strong objections to a course of serious musical study pursued 
at home. First there is the difficulty and expense of getting 
teachers who are fully competent to deal with the different sides 
of music; some theoretical study must be taken as well as the 
instrument which demands prolonged technical exercise; and it is 
by no means every teacher who is capable of dealing with both the 
theoretical and the practical side of the instrumentalist’s art. 
Still fewer are the singing-masters or mistresses who can even 
show their pupils the way to obtain some smattering of musical 
theory. There is also the danger, in home study, of the pupil 
not finding his level; his teacher will be quite unable to gauge his 
powers after a certain length of time, since all who have experience 
in this way know how difficult it is for a teacher to get outside 
his work in any given case, enough to judge what amount of real 
progress has been made by the learner. He will constantly be 
judging by the results of the last few lessons, and if the pupil happen 
to show a little more or less skill or animation than at the last 
lesson, he will be considered to have made some real advance or 
retrogression, when the difference may really depend upon the 
pupil’s moods, or even on those of the teacher himself. 

Every teacher knows how on some days pupils seem heaven- 
born geniuses, and on others are apparently qualifying for admission 
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into a home for imbeciles; but few are willing to grant that 
the difference of mood may be quite as much in themselves as in 
those they teach. Such differences of mood are of course not 
unknown at the great music-schools, but their influence is to a 
great extent counteracted by the number of teachers under whom 
the studies are pursued, as well as by the system of examinations, 
at which experts, not immediately concerned with the regular 
training of the students, are asked to give an opinion as to their 
real progress. At the great music-schools, the budding genius 
will find himself in a new world, where artistic taste is no longer 
the exception but the rule, and where the things he most cares 
about, which he has been compelled to keep hidden from those 
about him, are the ordinary topics of conversation among his 
fellow-students. It will be a new delight to him to exchange 
ideas on his art with those who are in the came category with 
himself. Art, for a time, will for him descend from her shrine and 
take on the homely garb of daily life. The necessary drudgery, 
at this stage, will hardly be an unmixed delight, but after a short 
novitiate, the joy of occasional achievement will be felt to be the 
best reward for hours of technical labour, and on all sides doors 
will open into the hidden truths of art. 

The period of study at one of our great music-schools is for 
most students a very happy one; the surroundings, so congenial 
to any one who has a real love of the art, the earnestness displayed 
by all in their work, and the opportunities of hearing the per- 
formances of other students, all make for enjoyment as well as 
profit. There is, it is true, a certain danger of a wrong ideal being 
set up, and what is called “professionalism” usurping the place 
of art. There must needs be present some of the sordid element 
of professionalism where everybody either belongs to the musical 
profession, or is anxious to enter it, and of course to make a living 
by it. A “professional” standard is all very well to maintain in 
the matter of technical accuracy, but the “professionalistic’”’ view 
of life is sedulously to be avoided. It may be defined as the 
greedy seeking after fame or money as the main ends of the musical 
career, the setting-up of false standards of excellence, of prejudiced 
opinions, and the thwarting of all generous impulses. In the 
encouragement of this unpleasant trait, the teachers at a great 
school are quite as often to blame as anybody else; it is they who, 
in their self-satisfaction at their pupil’s advance, fill her head with 
erroneous ideas of her own commercial value; “You sing,” they 
will say, “quite as well as Mme. * * * who gets twenty guineas 
every time she sings; therefore why should you not ask for the 
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same terms?” The folly of this kind of suggestion is patent to 
every one who knows the musical world; even supposing the 
master’s assertion to be correct, there are details in such things as 
a concert-manner, deportment, the habit of dealing with mankind, 
and a thousand things which Mme. * * * possesses because she 
has been long before the public, but which the raw student, just 
emerging from the music-school, cannot hope to possess. 

The pecuniary value of one’s own services can only be as- 
certained after many months’ experience of the public; here as 
elsewhere the only sound principle is to begin by asking the lowest 
terms that are possible without loss of prestige, and to work up 
slowly, as the public demand increases. The only people who do 
not see how foolish is the other system are the pupils and teachers 
at the schools; of course the one class takes the other’s words as 
gospel, and the attempt to put them in practice ends in a disaster 
which outsiders cannot be blamed for thinking well-deserved. 
Professionalism shows itself, too, in the unreasoning admiration 
of everything that a fellow-pupil of the same institution may do, 
and an equally unreasoning censure of anything achieved by one 
who has studied elsewhere. This is a habit which is excusable, 
if not actually praiseworthy, among school-boys, but which, in 
artistic circles, both of painting and music, is to be regretted, and 
is sadly apt to last into maturity. 

Another “professionialistic”’ prejudice that causes much mis- 
understanding, whether in the music-school or in connection with 
private tuition, is that it is treacherous to change one’s teacher 
for whatever cause. At the music-school, such a change can only 
be effected after great searchings of heart, and difficulties of all 
kinds, and perhaps this is as it should be. But in the relations 
between a private pupil and his teacher, there is surely no reason 
for all the vexations, quarrels, and petty jealousies, that are 
engendered whenever the pupil, feeling that he has got from one 
master all that he can assimilate, makes the experiment of resorting 
to another for lessons. It is quite obvious, if we think of the 
thing without reference to individual cases, that no teacher can 
possess the knowledge and skill that are needed to make a pupil 
thoroughly proficient in the highest sense. If he were able to 
impart all that he himself knows of the art, even then the pupil 
would be but a pale copy of the master, and would probably lack 
all individuality. It is not necessary to undo one’s whole method 
with every change of teacher, and it is the notion that this is 
compulsory which is the strongest argument used by those who 
protest against the practice of changing. Small differences of method 
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do not greatly matter, particularly in relation to instrumental 
study. It is true that vocal students run a greater danger than 
others, for, while a pianist who should destroy or damage his 
instrument by wrongly-directed practice can save up money to 
buy another, there is no known process of restoring an absolutely 
ruined voice such as are occasionally turned out even from the best 
music-schools in existence. Why should not eminent teachers 
recognize that the departure of a pupil throws no slur on the 
tuition he or she may have received, but is only due to the feeling 
that something in the course of study is unfitted for the special 
pupil? 

A more liberal attitude towards the passage of pupils from 
one teacher to another would make for the happiness of teachers 
and pupils alike, would create a higher standard of final achieve- 
ment, and would reassure the public as to the capacity of all the 
teachers; for at present, a master who complains of such transitions 
is generally suspected of not being quite such a good teacher as 
is supposed. Let it be frankly admitted that there is no such thing 
as a teacher who can teach every type of pupil, and there need be 
no ill-feeling between really competent masters. At the same time 
the world of music is full of quacks who do try to lure promising 
young singers (the danger is not so great with instrumentalists) 
away from their regular teachers; but the warnings against such 
as these would be easily and safely given, and would be believed 
by the pupil, if the free interchange of pupils were once agreed 
to amongst the competent teachers. There can hardly be an 
artist of any distinction who will say that he owes all he knows 
of his art to one single individual; the lives of all musicians and of 
all painters show that in youth they have been helped by various 
people, not always perhaps in actual lessons, but by the successive 
influences under which they have passed. The motives for such 
a change must of course be carefully scrutinized by the pupil 
and his friends before it is made; if it is an endeavour to follow 
in the steps of some friend who has done work with some other 
master, or a mere compliance with the dictates of fashion, a curiosity 
to try some patent “method,” or the like, then it is well to hesitate 
before altering the method or course of study; but if the pupil 
is convinced that for him the method is mischievous, then the 
sooner he gets away from it the better. 

Without going into the details of a bad method in each de- 
partment of the executive art, it may be suggested that in any and 
all of them, bad method bears fruit in a feeling of fatigue after 
practising, in strained muscles, and in the deterioration in the 
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quality of the tone of voice or instrument. If vocal practice 
causes sore throat or physical discomfort of any kind, if the pianist 
is encouraged to produce a tone which strikes his hearers as 
being harsh, then there is a fear that the method is faulty, and 
at this stage of the artist’s development, physical ease should be 
striven after as if it were a thing in itself worth attaining. For a 
natural dissatisfaction with one’s own rate of progress, a kind of 
musical “growing pain,” a change of teacher is not always to be 
recommended; the student must pass through such stages of 
depression, and it must be the master’s duty to spur him on through 
it to the next period of elation. 

There is a characteristic of the artistic temperament in these 
early stages of development that often puzzles those who make 
a practice of observing it in progress. After the first few stages 
of technical work have been passed through, we generally find that 
the student’s career consists of successive changes of ideal, almost 
like the swinging of a pendulum. Now the ideal of a perfect 
technique is set up and now this is again discarded in the effort to 
make music mean more, and in the desire to use technique as a 
vehicle for making clear its inner message to the world. Hence- 
forth, we may guess, technique and ideality will alternately attract 
the student, but ever as the pendulum swings to and fro, its 
oscillations will become shorter, until at last he arrives at the 
happy point at which he will deserve the name of artist. 

His first longing for a power of deeper expression will per- 
haps show itself in a conviction of the insufficiency of technique 
alone to move the hearts of those who hear him; his taste and the 
old enthusiasm will combine to draw him towards some older 
artist who has found the secret of expression, and it is only 
too likely that at this next stage the technique he has acquired 
so labouriously may be a good deal impaired in the search for 
some shadowy ideal of emotionalism. As he tries his powers he 
will probably find that his growing want of accuracy is noticed by 
other people, and a revulsion will sooner or later take place, in 
which he will turn with renewed zest to the acquirement of a 
higher skill, such as may in time be subordinated to what he 
realizes as the end of all music, to interpret adequately the thoughts 
of the great composers. At this stage he will bore his friends and 
relations with every sort of quack device for gaining great skill 
- at little cost. This was the stage at which Schumann injured his 
hand so that—fortunately for the world—he had to give up the 
career of pianist for that of a composer, leaving the task of interpret- 
ing his music to his illustrious wife. All sorts of mechanical aids to 
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muscular development, all the innumerable vocal methods, the 
various recipes for reviving the varnish of the old Italian painters 
or of the Cremonese violin-makers, belong to this stage. Such 
experiments, prompted by the natural revulsion from the for- 
malism engendered by a too close devotion to technique for tech- 
nique’s sake, lead, in music, to such eccentricities as are typical 
of the ultra-modern composers, while in the art of painting it is 
charitable to suppose that the impulse which leads a certain school 
away from technical accomplishment of all kinds, is due to some 
such change of ideal. 

With these, and such as these, the swings of the pendulum 
become ever more and more extended; but there are happily some 
in all the arts, whose pendulum-swings decrease in extent as they 
grow older, and these are they who attain to the perfect balance 
between technique and imagination which marks the true artist. 

I have elsewhere called the successive stages of development 
by distinguishing names, such as the Student, the Amateur, the 
Virtuoso, and the Artist; and these names may serve as well as 
others to indicate the swings of the pendulum. For at the end 
of the student stage the kind of admiration of expression which 
is very apt to follow is also very apt to degenerate into an uncon- 
trolled and hysterical kind of ardour which will in due course 
burn itself out; the second stage of struggling for an advanced 
technique generally has, for its immediate aim, the attainment of 
powers that will put especially difficult music within the perform- 
er’s grasp, and will enable him to surpass his fellows in feats of 
manual dexterity. From this stage some never emerge at all; 
but most of those who do, reach next the final stage of their 
growth and become finished artistis; that is to say, they hold 
technique and expression at their true relative value; they will 
go through plenty of drudgery, for that must never stop through 
the whole career; but that drudgery will be almost unmixed 
pleasure as the necessary means to an end which is now kept 
well in view throughout, and this end, of interpreting the fairest 
thoughts of the most poetical minds to others, is among the highest 
that we can enjoy. 

I do not for a moment mean to imply that all who deserve 
the name of artist have passed through exactly the stages of 
development that I have tried to describe, or have passed through 
them exactly in that order; but something like those stages may 
be perceived by those whose business it is to watch the careers of 
the applicants for artistic eminence. The watchers know, better 
than anyone else, how many of the promising candidates fall 
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by the way, and how false is the picture drawn by some pessimists 
when they calculate the rate at which “finished” students are 
turned out of our great music-schools every year. “How is the 
world of music to maintain so many clever young people?” is 
a question we hear sometimes from those who are conscious of the 
impending dangers of overcrowding and foreign competition. 
But they forget the causes that thin the ranks before the higher 
places in the profession are reached. Some, unhappily, succumb 
to ill-health brought on by too much study or too little food; a 
certain number of the less highly-equipped have the sense to 
turn to some humdrum but more lucrative occupation in time, or 
definitely take up teaching and prepare themselves for the career 
of an instructor with that special intention. A few among the 
female students marry and are provided for by their husbands: 
and a good many fail from one cause or other to get hold of 
the public. When this is so, they and their friends are too 
readily tempted to cry aloud against professional jealousies, 
against intrigues, and to imagine all sorts of underhand methods 
which their rivals are employing to get themselves favourably 
noticed. 

There is, I firmly believe, far less of this sort of thing going 
on than is commonly supposed; and, as a rule, the reason of failure 
is to be found in some radical defect in the performance. The 
first rule for obtaining success is to deserve it. Very often the 
obstacle is something only indirectly connected with art, some 
fault of temper or of education, some perverse idiosyncrasy which 
will secure a lasting unpopularity even for artists of high accom- 
plishment. Dissipated habits are also to be reckoned among the 
hindrances to artistic success, and, closely allied to these, though 
less reprehensible, is the indolent attitude of mind that is some- 
times begotten of one transient success. “If I can get money as 
easily as that, I need not trouble to regulate my expenses, and 
may relax my efforts to keep myself before the public eye.” 
Such words as these have been the ruin of many a bright career. 
Often, too, some unlucky slip has been made at the beginning 
of public life; the young player or singer has perhaps fallen into 
the hands of an unscrupulous agent, and may have been induced 
to pay heavily for the chance of appearing at some reputable con- 
cert. To do this is morally wrong; but to be found out, and to 
get the reputation of having done it, means something very like 
ruin. It is extraordinary how soon little secrets of this sort do get 
out among the professional people who have anything to say to 
engaging artists. 
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Numbers of young musicians do not see the great difference 
there is between the honest way of frankly sharing the cost of a 
concert with a colleague, and the dishonest way of paying surrepti- 
tiously for admission to the programme of a concert given by some 
eminent performer. In the latter case, it is hoped the audience will 
think that the concert-giver has already formed a favourable opinion 
of the aspirant’s powers and that the association is a purely non- 
commercial one. In the former case, the giving of a concert by 
two or more people in conjunction will be recognized as a joint 
affair, and can deceive no one; this means of getting the ear of the 
public, though a little slower, is much surer than the way of . 
paying a kind of illicit entrance-fee into the profession. Care 
must of course be taken, in entering upon such an association 
as is implied in the giving of a joint concert, that the other 
performer should be in an equal or superior position to one’s 
own; this being so, it follows inevitably that the two are 
nearly always of about equal standing, since it is hardly to be 
expected that a really eminent artist will care to give a concert 
jointly with one who is unknown, unless the one is a pupil of the 
other, in which case, the older musician will probably have nothing 
to do with the risks or profits of the undertaking. In joint con- 
certs of the kind I speak of, it is odd how seldom those who take 
the risks realize the great importance of contrast between the 
two performers. Many people see that there is a certain monotony 
of effect in a concert given by two men with a male accompanist, - 
or by two women with a female accompanist, but beyond this 
they do not go. It is far more important to the general effect of 
the programme that the range of the two performers would be 
widely different; a soprano singer will make much more effect if 
her companion is a baritone than if he is a tenor, or with a violon- 
cello as compared with a violin; a low contralto will be wise to 
join forces with a violin or a tenor singer, rather than with another 
voice or instrument of low range. Such details as this may seem 
very trivial, but it is details of this kind which very often make 
the difference between a decided success and a moderate one 
which is half a failure. 

It may comfort some who are inclined to form too gloomy an 
opinion as to the stability of the musical profession, that in the 
course of a long experience of London concerts and music generally, 
I have never yet seen real talent ultimately and finally failing, un- 
less there has been some very obvious cause, such as dissipation, 
carelessness about keeping engagements, or some noticeable fault 
of temper or character; many are the failures I have witnessed, but 
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in every case there has been some very good reason for the un- 
favourable verdict of the public. The student may be spurred on 
to renewed efforts, during the anxious time when he is trying to 
get a footing, by reflecting that the English public is second to 
none in its loyalty to old favourites. The mere announcement of 
a veteran’s name on a concert-programme is often enough to fill 
the concert-room, though he may have lost all real control of 
muscles or breath. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate when, as sometimes happens, 
the obstacle to a successful career, one that is sometimes found 
insurmountable, is unmanageable nerves, which affect the per- 
formance to such an extent that the artist can never do himself 
justice. This question of nervousness is one that accompanies 
musicians all their lives through, for it is a mistake to suppose 
that the most proficient artists are altogether free from this draw- 
back. Many of the greatest of all are so severely attacked by 
nervousness that each public appearance is for them a new ordeal. 
There is no doubt that some measure of nervousness is an inevi- 
table accompaniment to real perfection of interpretation; but 
there is obviously a very great difference between the nervousness 
that strings up the faculties and increases the musician’s vitality, 
and that which paralyses him and makes it impossible for him to 
reach even his own normal standard. A few distinguished music- 
ians, but happily, only very few, have been obliged to give up the 
public exercise of their profession owing to this latter cause, and 
even they might quite possibly have been spared this necessity 
if they had known by what a very simple means the ordinary person 
can obtain control over his nerves. A few very deep breaths, in 
which the air is taken in and expelled as slowly as possible, will 
work a miraculous change in the whole nervous system, and will 
often enable a singer to steady his voice, or a player to feel that 
his fingers are not going to play him false. 

With all its drawbacks, and they are not a few, the career of 
the finished artist is a delightful one, though it probably never 
reaches quite the giddy height of enjoyment that romancers are 
fond of painting. Of course, from the puritanical point of view, 
there are many and great temptations about the path of the 
young musician of either sex, and a certain number of promising 
musicians, as I have before hinted, give way to dissipation of 
various kinds; but as a general rule it may be asserted that the 
higher the artistic level gained, the higher will be the moral 
standard. To gain the highest place within one’s own limitations, 
is only done by the constant exercise of will-power, independence, 
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perseverance, as well as by keeping a high ideal in view. There is 
not much room left for the kinds of depravity to which the ar- 
tistic temperament is peculiarly prone; to have reached the high 
planes of art the artist must have accustomed himself to resist 
temptations, and to deny himself many of the pleasures which are 
open to him. At the same time, it cannot be denied that the 
career of one who has not quite the energy or the ability to rise 
to that height of attainment which is possible for him, is beset with 
snares of many different kinds. Apart from ordinary dissipations, 
there are many sorts of inducements held out by unprincipled 
agents and others, which mostly result in the artistic undoing of 
the person who yields to them. The prostitution of great talents 
to the commercial interests of publishers is one of the most serious 
things in our musical life; but there are other roads to ruin that 
are, let us hope, of rarer occurrence. 

The overcrowding of the musical profession led, some 
years ago, to various expedients for keeping a name before 
the public and so getting a spurious kind of fame. One of 


these was especially strange, and would seem almost incredible 


were it not vouched for by a perfectly trustworthy person. 
A lady in the first years of her professional life, though not 
by any means a débutante, was called on by a sot-disant agent, who 
explained that he was ready (of course on receipt of a certain sum 
of money) to arrange for her sensational disappearance, with a 
disappointed public outside a concert-room, distracted speeches 
from the platform, baffled police, paragraphs in the evening 
papers, and all the rest of it; the advantage to the singer was 
to come in shape of a huge audience at her next appearance. 
Happily she realized that the kind of audience she might collect 
by such means was not the kind she would wish to enroll among her 
patrons, and that she must inevitably lose caste among the more 
respectable part of the public, so that she bowed the gentleman 
out of the house. 

There are probably very few artists of any eminence who have 
not some stories to tell of similar ordeals through which they have 
had to pass, and those are wise who employ one of the more re- 
putable agents to look after their affairs, and to guard them 
against the wiles of such people as I have described. That such 
ordeals strengthen the character, if they are resisted, is undoubted- 
ly true, and the fact may perhaps account in some measure for 
the uprightness and nobility which is characteristic of some of the 
most illustrious of interpretative musicians. 


i 


BALLADS SURVIVING IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By C. ALPHONSO SMITH 


VERY student of folk-lore has noticed that the last few 
yy years have witnessed a remarkable revival of interest in the 

folk-song. This interest has not been confined to the 
United States, but it is probably more manifest in the United 
States because it has here assumed its most definite form. The 
American people, not having the rich store of antique ballads 
found, for example, in Germany or Scandinavia or Servia or 
or Spain, have gone zealously to work to collect the ballads that 
drifted across with their forebears from England and Scotland 
and Ireland. The Bureau of Education in Washington issued 
a bulletin in January, 1914, containing a list of the three hundred 
and five English and Scottish ballads and urged the teachers of 
the United States to form ballad societies in each state for the 
purpose of finding and thus rescuing these valuable folk-songs 
before it was too late. 

That there are three hundred and five English and Scottish 
ballads, neither more nor less, was first authoritatively established 
by Professor Francis J. Child, of Harvard, in his monumental 
work composed in ten books, from 1882 to 1898, and called The 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Professor Child made no 
studied attempt to collect the variants of these ballads surviving in 
the United States but confined his work chiefly to printed or manu- 
script records of ballads extant or once extant in England and 
Scotland. What is now needed above all else is that the ballads 
surviving in the United States through oral tradition be taken down, 
both words and music, from the lips of those who still sing them. 
This can best be done by state organizations, each state becoming 
responsible for the ballads surviving within its borders. As the 
teachers in the public schools come into closer contact than 
others with the people who may be thought likely to hand down the 
ballad tradition, the opportunity for a successful national quest 
of the ballad lies chiefly with them. The Department of Public 
Instruction in Virginia, has, for example, recently issued a ballad 
circular which has not only guided the teachers of the state in 
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their search for folk-songs but has already proved of great service 
to other states. 

In this national quest of the ballad the Southern states have 
been most active and most successful. “Greater progress during 
1914,” says Professor Reed Smith in the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, volume XXVIII, April-June, 1915, “was made in 
the South, particularly in Virginia, than in any other section of 
the United States. Mr. Phillips Barry of Cambridge reports no 
additions for New England. Two Southern states, Georgia and 
Tennessee, make ballad returns for the first time this year. This 
brings the total of Southern states reporting up to eight.” Of the 
three hundred and five ballads listed by Child, Tennessee reports 
eight as surviving through oral transmission in her borders, 
Georgia nine, Texas ten, South Carolina thirteen, North Carolina 
nineteen, Missouri twenty, Kentucky twenty-four, and Virginia 
thirty-seven. To this list must now be added West Virginia, which 
with a folk-lore society founded as late as July, 1915, already 
reports twelve traditional ballads.) With duplicates omitted this 
makes a total of forty-two traditional ballads in the Southern 
states out of the seventy-six found in the United States. Nearly 
half of those reported from the South have been collected in the 
last two years and seven of them—viz., John of Hazelgreen, Robin 
Hood and Guy of Gisborne, Robin Hood’s Death, Robin Hood and 
Little John, Robin Hood and the Tanner, Robin Hood Rescuing Will 
Stutley, and Bessy Bell and Mary Gray—have as yet been found 
nowhere else in the United States. The five ballads most widely 
distributed in New England are The Elfin Knight, Lady Isabel 
and the Elf-Knight, Lord Randal, Bonny Barbara Allen, and The 
Gypsie Laddie; the five most widely found in the South are Lady 
Isabel and the Elf-Knight, Lord Thomas and Fair Annet, Lord Lovel, 
Bonny Barbara Allen, and The Maid Freed from the Gallows. 

Though it is too soon to generalize very confidently about the 
traditional ballads surviving in the United States, a few conclusions, 
some of them more in the nature of suggestions, may be at least 
tentatively hazarded. In 1904 Professor Kittredge, of Harvard, 
in his valuable Introduction to the one-volume edition of The 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads, wrote: 

Ballad-making, so far as the English-speaking nations are concerned, 
is a lost art; and the same may be said of ballad-singing. A few of the 
ballads in Mr. Child’s collection are still in oral circulation; but most of 
them are completely forgotten or are known only in versions derived 
from print. Among those which survive may be mentioned Lord Randal, 
The Wife of Usher’s Well, The Maid Freed from the Gallows, Sir Hugh, 
and The Twa Sisters. 
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Professor Kittredge now writes, under date of February 20, 
1915: 


When I wrote “The same may be said of ballad-singing” I was of 
course in error. Ballad-singing is by no means a lost art, either in 
Great Britain or in the United States. The evidence for its survival 
has come in since I wrote. If I were now summing up the facts I should 
modify my statement. As to the rest of the passage, I had no intention 
of excluding the United States, though I was of course oe par- 
ticularly of England and Scotland. Here again I should modify the 
statement if I were writing at the moment, when more evidence is at hand. 


The evidence is that seventy-six of the ballads in Child’s 
collection have been found surviving in the United States and 
about eighty-five in Great Britain. There is of course a possibility 
that some of these may owe their survival to print and should not 
therefore be counted. In my own efforts to collect—and I am sure 
that I speak for all of the ballad collectors whom I know personally 
—no pains have been spared to eliminate every ballad that can be 
traced even indirectly to printed sources. Thus a fragmentary 
version of Chevy Chase was thrown out because it was almost 
identical as far as it went with Bishop Percy’s version, which was 
never a real ballad. The singer from whose lips the Virginia 
version came learned it from his mother in whose family “it was 
traditional”; but, though the singer had seen no printed copy, the 
ballad was not counted because the printed page had plainly, as 
it seems to me, been one of the relay-stations in the journey of the 
ballad from source to singer. When all deductions are made, 
however, it remains true that ballad-singing is by no means a lost 
art either in Great Britain or in the United States. Nor is ballad- 
making a lost art, though that is a different story. Where the old 
conditions survive, as they do in some parts of the Southern states, 
the ballad itself survives both as a creative art and as a reproductive 
art; and one may venture the prophecy that, when the surviving 
ballads are sifted free of print in both countries, more of the 
three hundred and five will be found transmitted through unbroken 
oral tradition in the United States than in England and Scotland. 

That ballad-collecting if done at all must be done quickly is 
shown by the increasing unwillingness of illiterate people to admit 
a familiarity with these songs. Tact must be exercised, though only 
in the case of the unlettered, and the unlettered are not, of course, 
the only depositories of the traditional ballad. One woman, for 
example, in a neighboring state, when asked about ballads, said: 

‘Tain’t got no time to be studyin’ ’bout them old songs, and don’t 
know none of ’em nohow.”’ It is interesting to find that she was 
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very proud of her familiarity with many of the Moody and Sankey 
Sunday-school songs, but looked upon the ballad as allying her with 
a remote and unspiritual past which she wished to forget. When 
she had gratified her desire to display her familiarity with Onward, 
Christian Soldiers and Hold the Fort, her voice and manner suddenly 
changed and ten English and Scottish ballads poured forth. A 
ballad-collector in Virginia writes: “In making inquiries in regard 
to ballads I have in several cases encountered a strong Puritanical 
feeling against them. One lady told me she had ‘prayed to the 
Lord to take them fool songs out of her mind’ and now she 
never thought of them.” 

In general it may be said that the American survivals are not 
as plainspoken as their British prototypes, a change doubtless due 
to the use of ballads as nursery songs in America. Vulgarity, how- 
ever, is not a characteristic of the British ballad, though it is almost 
inseparable from some of the motifs treated. The few ballads 
that are most off-color in Child’s collection either do not survive 
in the United States or are shorn of their most offending features. 
Emendations of this sort may be seen in Our Goodman and Little 
Musgrave and Lady Barnard. In the South Carolina and Virginia 
versions of The Three Ravens stanza six does not appear. Another 
characteristic omission is of the supernatural. The Elf-Knight, 
for example, in the ballad of that name, though not less inhuman 
in most American variants is not at all superhuman. The same 
may be said of The Demon Lover, most widely known in America 
as The House Carpenter. 

The change of name in the last-mentioned ballad is a 
reminder of the frequent and interesting mutilations or sub- 
stitutions of words and titles found in many American versions. 
Lord Randal is sung in the mountains of Virginia as Johnnie 
Randolph, a doubtful compliment to the Virginia statesman. In 
a veision of Barbara Allen just received, “‘in the choir” is replaced 
by “in Ohio.” In the Virginia variant of Robin Hood Rescuing 
Will Stutley we read that tidings came 

That Stutley he surpriséd was, 

In Aiken prison lay; 

Three varlets whom the king had hired 
Did basely him betray. 


In the British version this stanza runs, 


That Will Stutley surpriséd was 

And eke in prison lay; 

Three varlets that the sheriff had hired 
Did likely him betray. 


1 
7 
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This mutilation is evidence that the American variant harks 
back to a period when “eke” still had as in Chaucer’s time the 
sound of modern “‘ache.”” It becomes, therefore, a valuable indi- 
cation of age. 

In another ballad the words “sprung a leak” suffer a sea- 
change in the inland American variant to “‘sprung a leap.” The 
hearer, evidently misunderstanding or mishearing the expression, 
thought the reference was to the final plunge that the ship made 
before going down. In Lord Randal the oft-repeated “‘fain would 
lie down” becomes in a North Carolina variant “fainting to lie 
down,” showing that “fain” had become meaningless. Even 
“ivory comb,” falling on unfamiliar ears, may become “high-row 
comb,” just as “pen-knife,”’ so dear to ballad heroes and heroines, 
may be cheapened to “penny-knife.” It is rare that the mis- 
understood term is represented by a meaningless word or phrase, 
though Miss Mary Johnston, the novelist, writes of hearing a 
mountain woman sing the first two lines of Lord Lovel as follows: 


Lord Lovel stood at his cassy-gate 
A-combing his milk-white speed. 


It is probable that “steed,” meaning nothing to the hearer, 
found itself easily replaced by the equally meaningless “speed,” 
while “‘cassy,” which often appears as “‘casten,” related itself 
vaguely in the singer’s mind with the “‘cast”’ of “‘cast-iron.” Of 
course such corruptions are not peculiar to America or to the 
ballad. In Lincolnshire, Sussex, Somerset, and Devon one may still 
hear “information” for “inflammation,” “sentiment” for “sedi- 
ment,” “profligate” for “prolific,” ‘‘unction’” for “auction,” 
“exertion” for ‘‘excursion,” and numerous congeners. Mrs. 
Malaprop with her “nice derangement of epitaphs” belongs to the 
English language rather than to any particular country in which 
the English language is spoken. 

But the most troublesome question raised by the ballad as a 
distinctive type of literature is that relating to its origin. How 
were the ballads composed? How did they get themselves 
launched? The theory that has gained ground most rapidly in 
recent years is the theory of communal composition. This theory 
may be summed up in Grimm’s words, “Das Volk dichtet,” 
though it should be said that this exact quotation has not yet 
been found in Grimm’s works. Communal composition means 
composition not by an individual, as all poetry except the ballad is 
composed, but by a group. A leader starts off and the others 
“chip in,” the result being a song composed not by one but by all. 
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Such a song is sure to be characterized byrepetition and parallelism, 
repetition of words, phrases, and lines, and parallelism in the 
structure of sentences and stanzas. Professor Kittredge cites as 
an illustration The Hangman’s Tree, a North Carolina variant of 
The Maid Freed from the Gallows: 


1 


Hangman, hangman, howd [hold] yo hand, 
O howd it wide and far! 

For theer I see my father cooming 
Riding through the air. 


2 


Father, father, ha yo brought me goold? 
Ha yo paid my fee 

Or ha yo coom to see me hung 
Beneath the hangman’s tree? 


3 


I ha naw brought yo goold, 
I ha naw paid yo fee, 

But I ha coom to see yo hung 
Beneath the hangman’s tree. 


+ 


Hangman, hangman, howd yo hand, 
O howd it wide and far! 

For theer I see my mother cooming 
Riding through the air. 


5 


Mother, mother, ha yo brought me goold? 
Ha yo paid my fee? 

Or ha yo coom to see me hung 
Beneath the hangman’s tree? 


6 


I ha naw brought yo goold, 
I ha naw paid yo fee, 

But I ha coom to see yo hung 
Beneath the hangman’s tree. 


7 


Hangman, hangman, howd yo hand, 
O howd it wide and far! 

For theer I see my sister cooming 
Riding through the air. 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
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8 


Sister, sister, ha yo brought me goold? 
Ha yo paid my fee? 

Or ha yo coom to see me hung 
Beneath the hangman’s tree? 


I ha naw brought yo goold, 
I ha naw paid yo fee, 

But I ha coom to see yo hung 
Beneath the hangman’s tree. 


10 


Hangman, hangman, howd yo hand, 
O howd it wide and far! 

For theer I see my sweetheart cooming 
Riding through the air. 


11 


Sweetheart, sweetheart, ha yo brought me goold? 
Ha yo paid my fee? 

Or ha yo coom to see me hung 
Beneath the hangman’s tree? 


12 


O I ha brought yo goold, 
And I ha paid yo fee, 

And I ha coom to take yo froom 
Beneath the hangman’s tree. 


se now, says Professor Kittredge, that The Hangman’s Tree 
is a oa allad, sung for the first time by the improvising author. The 
audience are silent for the first two stanzas and until the first line of the 
third has been finished. After that, they join in the song. So inevitable 
is the course of the narrative, so conventionally fixed the turn of the 
phraseology, that they could almost finish the piece by themselves if the 
author remained silent. At most they would need his prompting for 
“mother,” “sister,” and “sweetheart” in stanzas 4, 7, and 10, and 
for a few words in stanza 12. If, in accordance with an hypothesis which 
is justifiable in many cases, they were familiar with the outline of the 
plot, though they had never heard a ballad on the subject, they would 
not require even so much assistance as this. The song is ended, the creat- 
ive act of composition is finished—and what has become of the author? 
He is lost in the throng. 


That is what might have taken place and perhaps did. But 
cannot an actual as well as a theoretical illustration of communal 
composition be given? Professor Gummere, to whom also all 
students of the ballad are deeply indebted, in defending himself 
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against the charge of vagueness, says, in The Nation of August 
29, 1907: ‘‘Professor Kittredge has shown how a ballad like 
The Hangman’s Tree could be improvised in a crowd, and by a 
crowd; and my object was to prove that the ballad structure 
itself is derived from choral repetition.”” In The Popular Ballad 
(1907), page 101, Professor Gummere refers again to the same 
illustration, The Hangman’s Tree, adding that Professor Kittredge 
has shown by this ballad “how easily mere choral singing of a crowd, 
with slightest touch of invention, could improvise a ballad.” In 
his Democracy and Poetry (1911), page 193, Professor Gummere 
cites the same ballad once more, saying: “Indeed, the making of 
a whole poem by choral improvisation out of this communal 
material has been proved by Professor Kittredge in the case of a 
traditional English ballad called The Hangman’s Tree.” 

The word “‘proved”’ seems to me to claim far more than Pro- 
fessor Kittredge implies in his illustration. Professor Kittredge 
has made clear what might have been, but he has “proved” 
nothing more than that the phrase “communal composition” had 
in his own mind a perfectly definite connotation. To “‘prove” 
communal composition one must draw his illustrations from pro- 
cesses going on around him and actually seen or from processes 
accurately reported. 

I am more and more convinced that a thorough study of the 
camp-meeting songs of the American negro is destined to throw 
new light on this vexed question of communal composition; and 
the renewed investigations of ballad origin and ballad structure, 
with which American scholarship is beginning to busy itself, will 
tend more and more to hasten this consummation. If one will 
attend a negro revival in the country or in the suburban districts 
of the Southern states he can see and hear this process of communal 
composition, about which so much has been written and surmised, 
carried on into the wee hours of the morning. Here are a few 
illustrations taken from A Collection of Revival Hymns and Planta- 
tion Melodies by Marshall W. Taylor, D. D. (Cincinnati, 1883), 
and from the standard Religious Folk-Songs of the Negro as Sung 
on the Plantation, fourth edition, by Robert R. Moton (Hampton, 
Va., 1909). They are simpler than The Hangman’s Tree, the unit 
of repetition being one stanza instead of three. After the song is 
started, each first line is as a general thing the contribution of 
a different improviser. These songs are, of course, too subjective 
to be called ballads in the restricted sense. They lack the note 
of impersonality. But they seem to me the best illustration of 
communal authorship as actually practised today: 
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From Taylor’s collection: 
Save Meg, Lorp, Save ME. 


1. I called to my father; 
My father hearkened to me, 
And the last word I heard him say 
Was, Save me, Lord, save me. 


2. I called to my mother, etc. 
3. I called to my sister, etc. 

4. I called to my brother, etc. 
5. I called to my preacher, etc. 
6. I called to my leader, ete. 

7. I called to my children, ete. 


He Set My Sout Free. 


1. Go and call the bishops in, 

Go and call the bishops in, 

Go and call the bishops in, 
And ask them what the Lord has done. 


2. Go and call the elders in, etc. 

8. Go and call the deacons in, etc. 
4. Go and call the leaders in, etc. 

5. Go and call the Christians in, etc. 


RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


1. Go and tell my disciples, 

Go and tell my disciples, 

Go and tell my disciples, 
Jesus is risen from the dead. 


2. Go and tell sister Mary and Martha, etc. 
8. Go and tell poor sinking Peter, etc. 

4. Go and tell the Roman Pilate, etc. 

5. Go and tell the weeping mourners, etc. 


From Moton’s collection: 
Jorpan, Rout. 


1. O brother, you ought t’have been there, 
Yes, my Lord! 
A-sitting in the kingdom 
To hear Jordan roll. 


2. O sister, you ought t’have been there, etc. 
8. O preacher, you ought t’have been there, etc. 
4. QO sinners, you ought t’have been there, etc. 
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Goine To SHout ALL Over Gop’s HEAv’N 


1. I’ve got a robe, you’ve got a robe, 
All of God’s children got a robe; 
When I get to Heaven, goin’ to put on my robe, 
Goin’ to shout all over God’s Heav’n. 


I’ve got a crown, etc. 
I’ve got a shoes, etc. 
I’ve got a harp, etc. 
I’ve got a song, etc. 


Retiaion Is a Fortune. 


1. Oh, religion is a fortune, I raly do believe, 
Oh, religion is a fortune, I raly do believe, 
Oh, religion is a fortune, I raly do believe, 

Whar sabbaths have no end. 


2. Gwine to sit down in de kingdom, I raly do believe, etc. 
8. Gwine to see my sister Mary, I raly do believe, etc. 
4. Gwine to talk-a wid de angels, I raly do believe, etc. 


It should be needless to say that these typical “spirituals” 
are contracted or expanded as occasion demands or time permits, 
the number of stanzas here given being by no means final. These 
stanzas, however, contain the start and enough of the continuation 
to show what the unit of repetition is and how the song is built 
up by swinging the stanza around the successive pivotal words 
contributed by the different singers. Neither is the version here 
given of The Hangman’s Tree a final version, though in all versions 
“sweetheart” or “‘true love” must come last, just as “Jesus” or 
“my Jesus” comes last in many of the similarly built negro songs. 

The Hangman’s Tree, by the way, which survives in England 
as The Prickly Bush, seems to have become peculiarly the property 
of negroes, at least in Virginia. This is due, I think, to the adaptabil- 
ity of the theme and the easily remembered framework of the 
stanzas, qualities that mark the intersection of the ballad proper 
and the negro camp-meeting song as types. In a variant received 
from a negro girl in Gloucester County, who “learned it from 
her grandmother,” it is a golden comb that has been lost and it 
is the true love that finds it. The first triad runs: 


O hangman, hold your holts, I pray, 
O hold your holts awhile, 

I think I see my grandmother 
A-coming down the road. 


| 
| 
. 
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O have you found my golden comb? 
And have you come to set me free? 

Or have you come to see me hanged 
On the cruel hangman tree? 


I have not found your golden comb, 
Nor have I come to set you free, 

But I have come to see you hanged 
On the cruel hangman tree. 


In another variant from Franklin County it is not a maid who 
is freed but a man, the terminal true love being the maid. The 
first line is inimitable: 


O hangerman, hangerman, slack on your rope, 
And wait a little while; 

I think I see my father teeny 
And he’s traveled for many a long mile. 


O father, O father, have you brought me money, 
And money to pay my fee? 

Or have you come to see me hanged 
Upon this hangerman’s tree? 


O no, my son, I’ve brought no money, 
No money to pay your fee; 

Yes, I have come to see you hanged 
Upon this hangerman’s tree. 


But the most remarkable discovery in connection with this 
ballad, which is Finnish, Esthonian, Russian, and Sicilian as well 
as British, is that it is popular among the negroes of Virginia, and 
among them alone so far as reported, not only as a ballad but as 
an out-of-doors drama. Of three letters received, the following 
from a teacher in the State Normal School of Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, is the most detailed. It is dated May 27, 1913. The 
place where the ballad was enacted was Scottsville, on the south- 
eastern edge of Albemarle County: 


It was a long time ago—probably twenty-five years—at the 
colored school-house, as a part of the closing exercises of the school. 
We young people always attended these exercises if possible, because 
we were sure of being highly entertained. This particular play I re- 
member better than any other I ever saw there because we thought 
it so very funny, though plainly intended to be so very sad. They had 
on the stage a rather rude representation of the upper part of a scaffold. 
A rope the size of a man’s wrist was thrown over the cross-beam, one end 
being tied around the neck of a most dejected-looking girl and the other 
end held in the hand of a middle-aged man of sternest aspect. She 
alone did any singing. The apparently endless procession of relatives 
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recited their parts very glibly until at last when her “true love” arrived 
he sang his part, and then the lovers ended the play with a joyous duet. 
I did not know then that it was a ballad. 


But there will never be a real renaissance of ballad interest in 
the United States until we realize that the ballad is unique not 
only in its origin but in its perpetuation. In other words these 
ballads that survive are not already made but are still in the 
making. There is no standard version of any living ballad in the 
sense in which we speak of the standard version of Gray’s Elegy 
or Poe’s Raven. When Gray and Poe died their poems ceased to 
be malleable material. But as long as a ballad circulates by oral 
transmission it is always in process of making or re-making. The 
first version, if we could catch it hot from the lips of the composing 
throng, would not, through mere priority, be one whit more au- 
thentic or authoritative than the latest version, provided the latest 
version was also the product of the people. Let us think of a 
ballad as a thought or deed or situation or incident or motif 
adventuring forth to get itself artistically expressed. The standard 
version, if one insists on the word, is merely the most adequate 
incarnation that the wandering concept is fortunate enough to 
assume: it is the best version, whether made in Great Britain or 
America, whether the child of the fifteenth or the twentieth century. 

Barbara Allen furnishes a good example. Here is the usual 
British version: 

1 


It was in and about the Martinmas time, 
When the green leaves were a-falling, 

That Sir John Graeme in the West Country, 
Fell in love wth Barbara Allen. 


2 


He sent his man down through the town, 
To the place where she was dwelling: 
“O haste and come to my master dear, 
Gin ye be Barbara Allen.” 


3 


O hooly, hooly rose she up, 
To the place where he was lying, 
And when she drew the curtain by, 
“Young man, I think you’re dying.” 
4 
“O it’s I’m sick, and very, very sick, 
And ’t is a’ for Barbara Allen’’: 


“O the better for me ye’s never be, 
Tho your heart’s blood were a-spilling. 
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5 
“O dinna ye mind, young man,” said she, 
“‘When ye was in the tavern a-drinking, 


That ye made the healths gae round and round, 
And slighted Barbara Allen?” 


6 


He turned his face unto the wall, 
And death was with him dealing: 

‘Adieu, adieu, my dear friends all, 

And be kind to Barbara Allen.” 


7 


And slowly, slowly raise she up, 
And slowly, slowly left him, 

And sighing said, she coud not stay, 
Since death of life had reft him. 


8 
She had not gane a mile but twa, 
When she heard the dead-bell ringing, 
And every jow that the dead-bell geid, 
It cry’d, Woe to Barbara Allen! 
9 


“O mother, mother, make my bed! 
O make it saft and narrow! 
Since my love died for me to-day, 
[ll die for him to-morrow.” 


The printed versions vary but little from the incidents as here 
narrated. But the story as a story has always seemed to me to be 
flawed by the silence of Sir John under the accusation brought 
against him. The reader infers, of course, that Barbara’s charge 
in stanza five is unjust but, in view of the tragic dénouement, 
artistic balance demands some sort of exculpatory answer from 
Sir John. At any rate, I felt a sense of profound relief when a 
version came in from Buchanan County, Virginia, with four 
additional stanzas. The singer had never seen a printed copy of 
the song but had always heard it and sung it with these stanzas in 
place of stanza five: 


“Do you remember the other day 
When we were at the tavern drinking, 
You drank a health to the ladies all 
And you slighted Barbara Ellen?” 


“Yes, I remember the other day 
When we were at the tavern drinking; 
I drank a health to the ladies all 
And three to Barbara Ellen.” 
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“Do you remember the other night 
When we were at the ball room dancing 
You gave your hand to the ladies all 
And slighted Barbara Ellen?” 


“Yes, I remember the other night 
When we were at the ball room dancing; 
I gave my hand to the ladies all 
And my heart to Barbara Ellen.” 


Itis possible of course that this better constructed version may be 
asoldasany versionknowntous. Allthat weknow of any printed and 
dated British version is that at that particular time the ballad was 
intercepted by an interested collector. It may have been a hundred 
or two hundred years old before it got itself printed, it may have 
already crossed over to America, and it may have existed all this time 
in a score of variants or versions. The collector halts only one of 
them and that only long enough to get a copy. The other versions 
and the version from which the copy has been made pursue their way 
from lip to lip-and from century to century, though the printed ver- 
sion has now an advantage. When it comes into contact with what 
may really be an older oral version or with a later oral version or 
with the now changed oral version that was once its own unem- 
bodied self, it is apt to put on airs, merely because, having ink in 
its veins, it has been associating with books and bookish folk. But 
the chances are that it is merely a case of arrested development. It 
is only a painful of stagnant water once dipped from arunning stream. 

Of course there are cases, like “Aiken” for “eke in”’ or “‘sprung 
a leap” for “sprung a leak,” where there is no question of origin 
or superior merit. But when variants of the same ballad differ 
in the incidents narrated, in the motifs developed, in the characters 
introduced, in the epic fitness of detail to dénouement, we have no 
right to turn to a version printed at a particular time and give it 
the honors of priority or primacy. This, however, is the popular 
tendency today. Till it is checked, ballad-hunting in America 
will be neither as intelligent nor as exhilarating as it ought to be. 

The same may be said of ballad melodies. There is a wide- 
spread feeling in America not only that the ballad tunes found in 
British books are older than the tunes sung to the same ballads in 
America but that the British tunes are the “parents and original” 
of the American tunes. Like the question of ballad texts the 
question of ballad music can be settled only by an appeal to facts, 
but the appeal to facts is here more difficult. Professor Child’s 
industry has provided us with at least a specimen text for each of 
the three hundred and five British ballads. These texts are usually 
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dated and, though the dates signify little that is ultimate, they at 
least assure us that these were the words and these were the stanzas 
of a particular version of a particular ballad at a particular time. 
There is, therefore, a certain basis for the comparison of American 
texts with British texts. But ballad music has been neglected. 
Of the three hundred and five British ballads to which we have 
words, my own search through British song books has revealed 
only about twenty with music. There are doubtless many more 
but, until they are made generally accessible, comparison will 
have to be tentative and provisional. 

The nature and history of the ballad, however, should guard 
us against pre-supposing that our American ballad melodies are 
lineal descendants of, or even more youthful than, the melodies 
found here and there in British song books. America, it must be 
remembered, was settled at a time when ballads were sung more 
widely in Great Britain than now but before the words or the music 
of a majority of the three hundred and five had been transcribed. 
The versions brought over, therefore, may be in some cases lineal 
descendants but they may also be older. They may go back to 
textual and melodic variants which not only antedate the surviving 
British variants but which in some cases left no lineal British issue. 

In the case of the following ballad, for example, which goes under 
the names of Sir Hugh, The Jew’s Daughter, The Duke’s Daughter, 
Little Harry Hughes, The Little School Boy, and Hugh of Lincoln, the 
Irish melody bears apparently no relation, direct or indirect, to either 
of the other two. and B and C also seem unrelated to each other: 
From“Games and Songs of American Children” 

W. W. Newell 
Little Harry Hughes Saag oy line git whose 
Grandmother learned it in Ireland 


A 
arry 


B 
The Little School Boy 
From Campbell County, Va 


r @ Ae 

4 
VY 
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c 
Sir Hugh 


From Rockingham County, Va 


The event narrated in Sir Hugh took place in the year 1255 
but the melody heard by Mr. Newell seems to have been in- 
fluenced by the rag-time syncopation characteristic of negro music. 
In fact Mr. Newell first heard the song “from a group of colored 
children in the streets of New York” and then succeeded in 
tracing it to an Irish source. The following interesting version 
without the music was handed me by a student at the University 
of Virginia who learned it in childhood from his negromammy on 
a plantation a few miles from Montgomery, Alabama: 


1. My ball flew over in a Jew’s garden, 
Where no one dared to go, 
I saw a Jew lady in a green silk dress 
A-standing by the do’. 


2. “Come in, come in, my pretty little boy, 
You may have your ball again.” 
“T won’t, I won’t, I won’t come in, 
Because my heart is blood.” 


3. She took me then by her lily-white hand, 
And led me in the kitchen, 
She sot me down on a golden chair, 
And fed me on sugar and rice. 


4. She took me then by her lily-white hand, 
«” And led me in the kitchen, 
She laid me down on a golden plank, 
And stobbed me like a sheep. 


5. You lay my Bible at my head, 
And my prayer book at my feet, 
And if any of my playmates they ask for me, 
Just tell them I’ve gone to sleep. 


The ballad known as Our Goodman or Hame Cam’ Our 
Gudeman, which has spread from Great Britain into Scandinavia 
and Hungary via Germany, is sung among certain of the negroes of 


‘ 
7, 7, 7, 
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Campbell County, Virginia, as Hobble and Bobble. The melodies 
here given are plainly if not closely related: 
A 
Hame Cam Our Gudeman at "rom’Sones of Scotland 


Myles B. Foster, Vol. I 
London and New York 


Tempo rubato (not dated) 


ad sib. (usually on) 


Variants of Our Goodman without music have also come from 
the mountains of North Carolina. One of the best is from Rock- 
ingham County, Virginia. The first four stanzas, which may be 
counted as two, are: 

1 


Down came the old man 
Hummin’ like a bee, 

Found a horse a-standin’ 
Where his own ought to be. 


@ tempo 
at 
B 
Hobble and Bobble From the singing of a colored man 
in Campbell County, Va. 
" 
ld Man 
Home Comes the Good Old belt County, Va. 
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He turned to his wife 
And he said unto she, 
‘‘What’s this horse a-doin’ here 
Without the leave o’ me?” 


3 
“You old fool, you blind fool, 


You fool, you cannot see; 
It’s nothing but a milk cow 
My mother sent to me.” 


4 


“T’ve traveled many miles, 
And many miles before, 
A saddle on a milk cow 
I never saw before.” 


I have been unable to find in English or Scottish collections 
/ the music either to Lady Margaret, better known in Great Britain 
as Fair Margaret and Sweet William, or to The Demon Lover, 
better known in America as The House Carpenter; but A and B 
seem akin in both of these renderings: 


A, 
Lady Margaret 


From Rockingham County, Va. 
4 


2 
= 
B 
Lady Margaret 
dy s From Campbell County, Va. 
= 
A 
The House Carpenter a 
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B 
The House Carpenter 


From Campbell County, Va. 


The ballad of Lord Randal or Lord Ronald, though more than 
two hundred and fifty years old in Italy, has not been found in 
written form earlier than 1808 in Great Britain. Its lack of years, 
however, is more than atoned for by its multiplicity of names. 
Lord Lantoun, Sweet William, Fair Elson, Sweet Nelson, Johnnie 
Randolph, Johnnie Riller, John Willow, Teronto, Tyrante, Tyrant- 
ing, Terence, Orlando, Fileander, Dandoo, and Durango are some of 
the titles under which it circulates, though a few versions show a 
tendency to abolish proper names and to take as label the more 
non-committal first line, Where have you been to, my dear son? 


B 
Durango From Tonkawa, Oklah 


The differences between these melodies, especially when we take 
into consideration the comparatively short time left for divergence, 
point to a remote original rather than to the lineal descent of one 
from the other. Variants without music have come from many 
counties in Virginia, and a rather domesticated version from 
the East Side, New York. It begins: 


“‘Where have you been all day, Henry, my son? 
Where have you been all day, my loving one?” 
“Down at grandma’s, down at grandma’s! 
Make my bed, I’ve a pain in my head, 
And I want to lie down and die.” 


28 
= 
4 From*The 
Songs of Scotland” 
Lord Ronald Chas.Mackay,VoLI 
Andante larghetto London 1877 ‘ 
Published in“The Crimson Rambler” Dec. 1918 
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This is the only version received that makes the brother the 
villain. It ends: 


“What did you leave to your brother, Henry, my son? 
What did you leave to your brother, my loving one?” 
“A rope to hang him, a rope to hang him! 
Make my bed, I’ve a pain in my head, 
And I want to lie down and die.” 


Among the following musical arrangements of Barbara Allen, 
one from Scotland, one from England, and five recently transcribed 
from the lips of the singers in Virginia, no one of whom understood 
music, the differences are so great that it would hardly be safe to 
select any two and say that they are related by direct derivation, 
though four are current in the same county: 


A From“Select Melodies of Scotland” 
Barbara Allan George Thomson, Vol. II 
London aad Edinburgh, 


B From “The Minstrel ta 
sy of England 

Barbara Allen E. Duncan, Vol. I 

London 1905 


— 
4 
- 
—} 
Barbara Allen ~ 
From Rockingham Courty, Va- 
‘ _ — 
5 
y 3 
+ 
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D 
Barbara Allen From Campbell County, Va. 


Even if a similar strain be heard in A, C, and F, and if E’be 
found to suggest G, the relationship would seem to be collateral 
rather than lineal. Priority, in other words, can hardly be 
affirmed of any of these melodies until more data be thrown upon 
the scales. When Pepys in 1666 lauded the “little Scotch song of 
Barbary Allen”’ and when Goldsmith a century later declared that 
‘the music of the finest singer is dissonance to what I felt when our 
old dairy-maid sung me into tears with Johnny Armstrong’s Last 
Goodnight or The Cruelty of Barbara Allen,” both may have been 
praising, so far as we know, a melody unrecorded in books and 
heard today, if heard at all, only in some shadowed lane or moun- 
tain cove or lonely farm-house of the United States. Who can 
say? The truth is that the ballad heritage of the English-speaking 
race has been studied as poetry but not as song. Yet it was as song 
that the ballad was born and it is as song that it survives. 


E 
Barbara Allen From Campbell County, Va. 
>) 
F 
Barbara Allen From Campbell County, Va. 
Barb All 
arbara en From Campbell County, Va 


GIUSEPPE VERDI 
By ALGERNON ST. JOHN-BRENON 


S the toilers of the city of New York make their daily 
journey from that part of the town that is consecrated to 
homes, to that which is devoted to struggle, they pass a 

statue. 

It is prominently and honorably placed, and nearly every 
one that goes by it is perfectly familiar with the name and repute 
of the extraordinary man it commemorates. 

The figure is that of an Italian, garbed in the stern common- 
place of modern costume. About him are grouped some smaller 
sculptures, representing certain of the characters in the operas he 
has written. There is, for instance, an Abyssinian princess who, 
as far as the ordinary public is concerned, is the one person in 
Egyptian story, actual or imaginative, that can challenge the 
popularity of the royal personage who discovered the leader of 
a nation lying amid reeds and Nilotic mud. 

Her name is Aida. 

The writing on the pediment of the statue is something 
more than laconic. It runs: “Giuseppe Verdi.” 

No further explanation is given or required. It is as if you 
had written on another monument and beneath another figure 
the unstudied words: ‘‘Charles Dickens.” Such short and simple 
descriptions are annals in themselves. 

When Byron heard that his poems had been discussed in 
Cincinnati with approval, he said: “This is indeed fame, to be 
read on the banks of the Ohio.” Verdi in this particular regard 
has outstripped Byron. This is indeed fame that a memorial to 
a musician, born in an obscure village of the Duchy of Parma, 
should be erected on the banks of the Hudson. 

Now, I venture to say that for thousands who know the 
names of Tannhiuser, Siegfried, and Hans Sachs, and the 
supreme music connected with them, there are hundreds of 
thousands of all ranks, intelligences and classes, who know the 
names and the heros and heroines grouped about this effigy of 
Verdi’s. As to the quality of the celebrities of the two men, 
Verdi and Wagner, there can well be discussion, but very little 
about the quantity. The reason for this is not far to seek. It is 
to be found, originally, in the startling differences of mental and 


artistic disposition between the two writers, differences so 
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irreconcilable that even thoughtful comparison is ineffective. One 
can merely attempt vaguely to gauge and measure the abyss. 

Verdi and Wagner were born, indeed, both in the same year. 
They followed the same calling. Both were dramatic musicians 
practically to the exclusion of all other branches of their vocation. 
Both were saturated with the spirit and the experience of the 
theatre. Both pursued their vocations with impulse, ardor, and self- 
dedication. Both became the salient, indeed the proverbial repre- 
sentatives of the art of modern operatic composition. They 
became such well within the period of their allotted days. Their 
life-suns set amid the radiance of their own glories. So far did 
the careers of these two men run parallel. But they never met. 
Their natural temper of mind, and the contrasted trend of their 
imaginative faculties lay as another Alps between them. 

Wagner as a poet and composer is intellectual, philosophical, 
with the large view of the antique dramatist. He deals in the 
sublime. 

Upon Olympus Ossa; leafy Pelion 
On Ossa would he pile, a stair to Heaven. 
(Homer, Od. XI. 305 to 307). 


He rides the thunder storms. He speaks lightning. He 
crushes us by the urgent weight of his emotional force. But as 
his energy and dominance are almost tyrannical, and as his 
conceptions are now vast, now metaphysical, he appals the simple 
understanding of the folk. The pegple, as such, are palpably 
afraid of him. 

The disposition of Verdi was entirely dissimilar. 

He made no attempt to deal with the element of the sublime, 
which has been defined as that quality which makes humanity 
think the better of itself and would assure our fancy a larger empire. 
He never tried to soar so high. He was the opera composer of 
the people, as he was the child of the people. 

Browning tells us in a noble poem, one to which we recur the 
more often, and with the soberer and the more meditative pleasure, 
the older we grow, of a certain Cleon. This Cleon had won the 
greenest and freshest laurels in all realms of creative artistic 
achievement, and his soul unsatisfied had begun to beat against 
its mortalbars. Vaunting that his was the “epic on the hundred 
plates of gold,”’ he goes on to say, apparently with a greater swell 
of natural pride: 

And also mine the little chant, 


So sure to rise from every fishing bark, 
When lights at prow, the seamen haul their nets. 
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This is not quite the celebrity that Wagner has earned or 
sought to earn. The German fisherman does not hum a few bars 
from ‘‘Tristan und Isolde” as he draws up his nets. The Bavarian 
carter does not urge his horses along to the rhythms of ““The Ride 
of the Valkyries.” But it is just this rather simple universality 
that is the emphatic feature of the musical reputation of Verdi. 
He has not written epics; but he has scattered song and lavished 
melodies upon the lap of earth, and earth with a smile has sung 
them back. 

His lot has been diversified almost to the point of the fantastic. 
He is part of the musical regime of the tavern, and the temple. 
He is sung in the vaudeville theatres, to strange phrases, some- 
times Bacchanalian, sometimes erotic with the erosis of the gutters. 
He is twisted into sentimental hymns. He has become part of 
the varied repertory of the squiffer or concertina which, otherwise 
fickle and forgetful, is constant in its affection to him alone. The 
Salvation Army uses him as grace abounding to the chief of 
sinners. Yet this is not all. Night after night the fashion, and 
the intelligence of great capitals, the dowager and the pink-sashed 
bud, the enthusiast and the cynic, the mob and the intellectual 
Brahmin flock to the Opera to hear his works. Even more than 
this, those who are the most delicate and fastidious in their 
tastes, musical and literary, find perfect satisfaction in his last 
two works. In other words, Verdi has something for everybody. 

His popularity has been sneered at as a popularity of the 
barrel-organ. Well and good. But the real question is: ““How 
did so much of Verdi get to the barrel-organ, and stay there for 
two generations, and how did he pass from the style of ‘Il Trova- 
tore’ to the style of ‘Falstaff’ ’’? 


II 


One morning nearly a hundred years ago, the celebration of 
Mass was proceeding in the Church of Roncoie near Busseto. 
Roncole was a hamlet in the Duchy of Parma and its obscure 
situation and humble pursuits are indicated by its name. It 
means Pruning Hooks. 

The celebrant of the Mass was a priest whose memory 
survives, as if ironically, by virtue of the incident to be related. 
The altar boy, who was called Beppino, an affectionate Italian 
diminutive, was the silent, unobtrusive, homekeeping child of two 
villagers, keepers of a general shop. Beppino had attracted a passing 
notice from the neighboring peasants by the deep interest which he 
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showed in the performances of wandering fiddlers and wayside 
minstrels. One of these had observed the peculiar fascination 
that music exercised on the child, and coming into the store had 
advised the father to make his son a musician. 

On the morning of which I speak, the boy was serving at 
Mass, but in reality was devoting more attention to the strains 
of the organ than to the performance of the details of the liturgy. 
Slowly the beauty of the music overmastered his lively fancy, 
invading a spirit singled out to be a recipient of its whole enchant- 
ment. He passed into that state of ecstasy, of mental trans- 
figuration, experienced, as we have ample warrant, by many a 
boy of highly imaginative and artistic susceptibility. We remem- 
ber Arthur Stanley, captivated by the majestic pathos of a passage 
of Homer, bursting into tears, unmindful of the amazement of 
the coarse young barbarians of Rugby. We remember how, in 
an exquisite poem of Wordworth, when the earliest stars were 
moving along the hills, and the cliffs and islands of Windermere 
wereglimmering inthe twilight, aspell wove itself about anotherboy. 

So it was with this Beppino. 

Again and again the priest asked the rapt and inspired child 
for the cruets. Losing his patience and his Christianity for the 
time being, the cleric finally shook the ministrant with such 
force that Beppino lost his balance, fell and rolled down the 
altar steps, and lay awhile stunned and bruised. Suffering and 
humiliated the little Verdi made his way home. His parents 
asked him what had happened. He made the answer: “Let me 
study music.” He said nothing about the blow. 

He had been through startling experiences that morning, one 
in the moral plane and the other in the rudely physical. But 
young as he was, it was the subjective one that had made the 
deeper impression on him. Thus the child was once more the 
father of the man. 

The strongest tendency to impersonality was always a 
dominant trait in Giuseppe Verdi’s character. We notice this 
in the event and outcome of this the first precious trial and 
valuable ordeal of his young life. Those familiar with the annals 
of his career could cite a hundred instances of the same quality 
of impersonality, wholesome in itself, and very often, though not 
always, an accompaniment of a large and generous artistic spirit. 
It is sufficient to cite the names of Shakespeare, and the three 
tragic poets of Athens. 

This apocalypse and its brutal awakening were the first 
crises of Verdi’s career. After this fantastic combination of 
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incident, he was never the same. His natural taciturnity and 
love of seclusion turned into moodiness and melancholia, and he 
made the uniform response to all the anxious questions of his 
parents: “Let me study music.” His request was not refused, 
Destiny was fighting on his side. 

But in spite of the amiable resolutions of the Fates, the 
actual education of Verdi for many years was desultory, to a 
certain extent empirical, and certainly the reverse of academic. 
I am judging of course by modern standards. 

He received his first lessons in music from Baistrocchi, the 
organist of his village church. The quality of the instruction is 
not hard to divine, and at twelve years of age Verdi had learned 
all Baistrocchi could teach him, and had taken the place of his 
master in the organ loft. The question of a general education 
also became pressing. ‘There was no school in the village of 
Pruning Hooks. Verdi was sent therefore to Busseto, which was 
a metropolis to Roncole, to learn reading and writing. He was 
put to board with a cobbler, to whom his parents paid six cents 
aday. One cannot imagine a situation more sordid or destructive. 
This is the sort of poverty that does not stimulate but numbs 
and kills. But Busseto was in its way a musical centre, and the 
talents of the child attracted the notice of Antonio Barezzi, a 
prosperous wholesale merchant who was the philharmonic leader 
in Busseto, and of Provesi, the organist of the Cathedral, whose 
delight it was to compose small operas and perform them in a 
smaller theatre to the great complacency of the locality. The 
patronage and friendship of Barezzi was something more than com- 
prehensive. Barezzi, who to his honor recognized the promise of 
the youth from the first, freed Verdi from the desperate surround 
ings of a cobbler’s hovel, and gave him a position in his well-ordered 
counting-house. He put a modern piano at his disposal. He 
provided him with a music-master. He introduced him to con- 
genial surroundings. He secured him a scholarship enabling him 
to study in Milan, and he supplemented that grant with another 
from his own resources. And so when, at the age of nineteen, 
Verdi started for Milan, that voracious metropolis of Italian 
musical adventure, to enter the Conservatory, he was not only 
well supplied with Barezzi’s money but was also in love with 
Barezzi’s daughter. Naturally enough Barezzi, all Busseto and 
Verdi himself anticipated nothing at Milan other than a blast of 
trumpets and fall of the fortress exceeding in swiftness that of 
Jericho. He presented himself before the examining board of the 
Conservatory. He was tested in composition and in piano 
playing. He was summarily rejected. 
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This repulse cut Verdi to the heart. To the end of his life 
he could not remember it without pain. He felt like Gladstone 
when Oxford refused to return him to Parliament. It is unprof- 
itable to engage in the controversy that has been raised about 
this rejection. But it is not true that the examiner Francesco 
Basily and his colleagues failed to discover a trace of ability in 
the youth who, a few years afterwards, became the boast of 
Italy. Far otherwise. They criticised his piano playing severely, 
saying that his faults were such that, at his age, they could not 
be easily corrected; a judgment which we must accept. But 
they declared unanimously, if academically, that it was clear from 
the compositions presented that, if the candidate would apply 
himself to the study of counterpoint, he would be able to control 
and direct the musical creative fancy which he had proved he 
possessed, and to succeed “with applause.” Furthermore, Verdi 
was in his twentieth year and had long passed the age of ad- 
mission. 

He had nothing to do but to have recourse to a private 
teacher, one Lavigna. 

When it became time for him to gather in the material fruit 
of his studies, he had to undergo the usual struggle and the 
customary disappointments. He left Milan, and buried himself 
in Busseto. He left Busseto and buried himself in Milan. Having 
achieved nothing substantial in music, and not to all appearances 
being on the verge of achieving anything, he took the audacious 
step characteristic of the burning impatience and strong faith of 
ardent youth: he married Margherita Barezzi. He was only 
twenty-three. The modern piano had done its work. Some 
months after his marriage he met his old friend, the gifted lyric 
poet, Temistocle Solera. Verdi had resolved to devote himself 
to dramatic music. Masini, an operatic director, who had formed 
his own opinion of Verdi’s talents, practically commissioned Verdi 
to write an opera, giving him a libretto of his own fashioning. 

But the libretto was so utterly stupid and incoherent, that 
Verdi did not dare compose it. He handed it to Solera and 
begged him to patch it up. Verdi’s first opera was produced at 
the Teatro alla Scala on the 17th of November, 1839. Its name 
is strongly suggestive of the type of romance prevailing at the 
period. It was called, ““Oberto, Conte di San Bonifacio.” 

More than half a century later, the thirtieth and last opera 
was produced in the same theatre. It was called “Falstaff.” 
Something valid and important in the history of dramatic music 
is shadowed in the difference between the names of the two operas 
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It is not quite within the scope of this essay to furnish 
either a biography or a complete review of all Verdi’s operas. 
But something must be said about “‘Oberto, Conte di San Boni- 
facio,” because it was his first opera, and because it preceded 
“Nabucco” and “Ernani” by just a few years, and because the 
actual debuts of a great artist have their peculiar interest. The 
critical reception of the work was such as to justify an opinion 
of recent biographers running to the effect that the success of the 
work was equivocal. The reviewer, Monaldi, found no inspiration 
in the work, or as he put it, “its composer had not as yet exper- 
ienced one of those moments of creative tumult and imaginative 
ecstasy”’ and the rest of it. We know the tedious dialect. The 
critic Checchi regretted as a calamity the fact that the signs of 
inspiration were but scant and fugitive, and that the bars that in- 
dicate originality were to be counted onthefingers. Butintelligences 
whose foresight and shrewdness have been justified by the event 
were also watching Verdi’s opera. Bermani, the critic of “La 
Moda” attended cautiously on the fourth night. He noticed that 
the public was warming to the work. Encouraged, or perhaps 
prompted by this, he rebuked his colleagues in words which those 
who by virtue of some accident or other are in the position of public 
judgers should engrave upon their hearts. “Instead,” he wrote, 
“of instilling courage into the beginner, the reviewers had done 
their best to smother the fire of his enthusiasm and to rob him 
of his illusions. They had chided the young eagle on his first 
flight for a lack of assurance that may have been the result of 
prudence.” ‘Do not terrorise,” he apostrophizes, “him with 
your yells.” Bermani anticipated a famous remark of Pinero’s. 

He goes on to say that Verdi had followed no specific style, 
but had formed one all his own and that he sought to make an 
alliance between poetry and music, note and idea. 

Another observer was Giovanni Ricordi, a master of the 
concrete. This publisher had been in earlier life a copyist and 
an operatic prompter. Perfectly satisfied with the success of the 
work and able to read between the lines, he bought ‘‘Oberto”’ 
for four hundred dollars, and commissioned Verdi to write three 
more operas. 

It was decided that the first of them should have a comic 
subject and Verdi began “Un Giorno di Regno.”” Stars of peculiar 
malignity fought in their course against him during the composition 
of this work. He was prostrated by illness. He was persecuted by 
creditors. He underwent the hideous humiliation of the pawnshop. 
First, one child, then a second died within a few days of each 
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other and both of a disease that baffled the physicians. It was 
not given to man to write effervescently in conditions such as 
these. “Un Giorno di Regno” was produced. Public opinion was 
expectant and receptive. It was disappointed. This time opinion 
was unanimous. The comedy in music was a disaster. But Verdi 
was too strong and too self-confident to be crushed. Nineteen 
months later, his ““Nabucco”’ was produced. “Nabucco” was to 
Verdi what “Atalanta in Calydon” was to Swinburne. It made 
him celebrated, and celebrated for those things that are for ever 
associated with his name, the freshness and independence of his 
musical ideas, and the warmth, passion, and directness of his 
melody. 

We must now pass on to the consideration of the methods, 
the mental habits, and some of the personal characteristics of 
the man, with special regard to those that most nearly affect the 
present generation of his admirers. 


Ill 


Giuseppe Verdi has had no Boswell, and few intimates. 
There was in his character an element of reserve and almost 
Roman severity that terrified the idler and the flatterer. He had 
that capacity for living in his own circle of artistic and literary 
interest that is the evidence of a strong and self-reliant nature. 
Boito has established this. Eugenio Checchi once wrote to him, 
asking for some anecdotes of Verdi. He received this answer: 


The life of our master has been so quiet for so many years, so 
devoted to his studies, and to home, that there is no crop of bizarre 
anecdotes or curious little events. There is this much piquancy in his 
life, that there is nothing piquant to be related. 


The period that extended from the date of the completion 
of “Aida” to the end was one devoted largely to studies of all 
kinds, to reading, to reflection on the thoughts and affairs of men. 
He always insisted on literary culture as part of the equipment 
of the young composer. So with him the silent years that passed 
between the production of “‘Aida” and “‘Otello,”’ broken only by 
the Manzoni Requiem, were years of mental development, of 
preparation for that new style of composition, the germ of which 
was in himself, and which he himself was determined to bring 
to flower. Such is the explanation given by Victor Maurel, of 
that which the world called the laziness, or at least the unproduc- 
tiveness of old age. It cannot be gainsaid, and it throws a flood 
of light on the nature of the man, on the dignity of his isolation. 
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The same authority, in considering Verdi’s mental and per- 
sonal aspects in which the public is not apt to regard him, says 
that in the disposition of Verdi there was much of the humani- 
tarian idealism of Tolstoi. But his humanitarianism did not 
waste itself in sentimental splashes. It was rational, poetical and 
self-controlled. He disliked careless and impulsive charity, but 
a large part of his handsome fortune went to the permanent 
relief of the old and broken, the humble wrecks of his profession, 
and in large legacies to other foundations. No one will quite 
understand Verdi, the man, unless he realizes the strong tinge of 
intellectual austerity that informs his habit of thought and 
attitude towards life. To use a French phrase, his character was 
square, not round. I need hardly remind my readers that I am 
not now speaking about his music, but am speaking in general 
terms of the man’s nature. 

In artistic matters this quality showed itself in an absolute 
devotion toprinciples and in an obedience to them whichhepracticed 
himself, exacted ruthlessly from others, and made the test of the 
value of his interpretants. At the same time, he recognized the 
claims and encouraged the play of an artist’s personality, once 
that artist showed his respect for the main idea and principle of 
interpretation that Verdi had laid down or implied. 

When Victor Maurel first studied “Rigoletto” before per- 
forming in Italy, he was perplexed as what to do with the cabaletta 
“Si vendetta tremenda” at the end of the second act. As every 
one knows, Verdi has used in “Rigoletto,” at various dramatic 


crises, a phrase verbal and musical, referring to the curse which | 


Monterone had laid upon the Duke of Mantua and Rigoletto. 
The idea of this curse is so closely woven into the fabric of the 
opera that Verdi thought at one time of calling it “La Maledizione” 
(The Curse) instead of “Rigoletto.” 

In the scene to which I have reference, the drama has reached 
its climax. Rigoletto has discovered the fate of his daughter. He 
has folded her to his breast, a crushed and broken flower. At 
this crisis, Monterone, who is being led to prison, passes by and 
turns to a picture of the Duke. “I have cursed thee in vain,” 
he cries, “‘for neither the lightning nor the sword hath riven thy 
heart. Yea, thou still livest on in happiness, oh, Duke.” 

Then comes the famous dramatic device, which Aristotle has 
classified as the “‘Reversal of the Situation.” Rigoletto, formerly 
among those whom Monterone had cursed, finds himself, by virtue 
of the sarcasm of events, with Monterone among the cursers. 
“No, old man,” he cries to one who hates him, “thou errest, 
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thou shalt have thy avenger—ME!” But if there is a Reversal 
of the Situation here in the drama, there is none in the music, 
which lapses into a lilting, tripping melody of no emotional signi- 
ficance. Maurel, studying the part for the first time, realized at 
once the dramatic importance of this scene, and the ineptitude 
of the music. He felt that the words, “‘Si vendetta tremenda” 
should be sung with the voice of a lion. He determined to make 
a bold alteration, without, however, changing a word or a note. 
He did make, however, an effective change in the rhythm; and then 
was able to sing the cabaletta with tragic fervor. The house rose 
at him, passionately excited by the episode as they had never been 
before. 

Maurel knew that sooner or later he would have to thrash 
the matter out with Verdi himself, and offered to sing the cabaletta 
with his rhythmic alteration in a drawing room for Verdi himself 
to judge. Verdi refused, giving as a reason that which is axiomatic 
among all those who understand the theatre: ““You can never judge 
of a theatrical effect by experimenting with it in a room.” He 
came to the theatre himself. 

He saw Maurel. He gave his complete approval to the 
change. “You have done something psychological, Maurel,”’ 
said he. Then he shook his head gravely. ““When Rigoletto 
was written,” he went on, “our singers had nothing—well, psycho- 
logical in them.” The alteration, to use the dialect of the singers, 
is now traditional. I have told this story in full detail, to illustrate 
my remark about Verdi’s adherence to artistic principle, and his 
flexibility in the matter of an individual interpretation that 
developed the ideas of his operas. 

Towards scenic humbug and vocal trickery, as towards incom- 
petence he was merciless, and both aroused in him a feeling of 
personal dislike. 

The severity of which I speak showed itself in many ways. 
Those who have attended rehearsals conducted by him at the 
Scala speak of the cathedral-like and somewhat terrifying silence 
of Verdi’s presence, of how matters would go on well enough 
until the words, “‘“Vous n’avez pas compris,” spoken sternly and 
coldly would come out of the darkness. Verdi had no respect 
for reputations as such. Twice he uttered this phrase to Edouard 
de Reszke at the rehearsal of the revival of “Simon Boccanegra”’ 
and at the third time he stopped the rehearsal and would have 
withdrawn the work. 

In all business matters, he showed that unquestioned sign 
of a well-balanced nature, a clear-headed insistence upon his 
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rights and dues. And he regarded popular favor, and good box 
office receipts as a vital element in the general success of a work. 
He was always solicitous as to the amount of support his operas 
were attracting. 

Once after Victor Maurel had been on tour in Italy presenting 
several of Verdi’s works, he went, on returning to Milan to see 
Verdi, and began to tell him how well the “Forza del Destino” 
had done, and how admirably the singers had executed this and 
that. Verdi soon interrupted him with, “‘And the receipts?” In 
his enthusiasm, Maurel ignored the interruption and plunged 
into a further description of the value of the operas given, of 
the effect they had made in various places, of the eulogies of the 
critics and so on. Again Verdi interrupted him, “‘And the 
receipts?”” Under stern complusion, Maurel detailed to Verdi 
the receipts of each opera. They were more than encouraging. 
Verdi slapped him on the back and exclaimed: “‘Ah, well, splendid! 
Now let us talk of art.” 


IV 


Yet in spite of its austerity, sternness, and practical element, 
Verdi’s was a sensitive nature. Sensitiveness to exterior and 
interior impressions is the essential and distinctive quality of an 
artist. It was the public display of it that was alien to his sturdy 
and well-regulated disposition. He was as finely and delicately 
wrought as a poet should be. His “spirit,” in Shakespeare’s 
noble phrase, was invariably to be “finely touched to fine issues.”” 
But he was the reverse of that which, in the slang of the chorus 
girl, is called temperamental. Nor could he have ever found, 
like Byron, happiness in screaming out that he was unhappy. 

But if he was stung he would wince; if he was pricked he would 
bleed. This we know, but know only from his private letters. 

The French composer, Jules Massenet, came to Milan in 1878 
to conduct a festival performance of his ‘““Le Roi de Lahore.” 

Verdi received from a friend a bundle of newspapers referring 
to the incident. He read the letters and wrote as follows: 


Among these journals there was one that said some hard things. 
There was talk of intrigues and small cabals. I do not know whether 
this is true nor do I want to know. But I know that all this stir and 
uproar about an opera, all these eulogies and excitements make me 
think of the past, that past which the aged always praise, when without 
any preliminary notice, without so to speak knowing anybody, I, too, 
presented my nose to the public. If I were applauded I said, or did 
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not say, thanks; if I were hissed, I said. ‘“We’ll meet again.” This may 
not have been very beautiful, but there was dignity in it. 

There is something in one of the newspapers that has given me a 
hearty laugh. It suggests that a stone should be put in the Scala with 
this inscription: ‘‘In the year 1879 there came here a foreign composer 
who was sumptuously entertained. He was given a dinner at which the 
Mayor and the Prefect were present. In 1872 a certain Verdi came here 
in person to put on ‘Aida’. No one even offered him a glass of water.” 


Speaking of the reception of “Aida” he says: 


See how I was treated by the press, throughout the year in which 
I took so much pains, labored so hard and spent so much money. The 
censure of the critics was stupid. Their eulogies were worse still—no- 
where an artistic or lofty idea. There was not one who succeeded in 
penetrating my intentions. There were blunders and follies everywhere, 
and then at the bottom of all a sort of spite and grudge against me, 
as if I had committed a crime in writing “Aida” and having it properly 
performed. No one cared to emphasize the material fact of a perfor- 
mance and a mise-en-scéne of an unusual order. There was no one to 
say, “Dog, I thank you!”” And you know on what terms I parted with 
the Mayor and management. 


Was Verdi nearly sixty, and did he not know that dislike and 
spite (or part of the others) are the natural by-products of success? 

He was rehearsing “‘Otello” in person at the same time that 
Mme. Patti was singing at the Scala. One morning he found that 
some of his artists were missing and that the rehearsal could 
not proceed. In matters of theatre discipline he was inexorable, 
and all present were wondering as to what form his anger would 
take. He sent to inquire what had become of his artists. After 
awhile the hesitating answer was given him, that some of them 
were at Mme. Patti’s rehearsal. Maurel relates the story. 
The old man made a gesture of pained surrender to Mme. 
Patti’s exaction, saying, ““Mme. Patti is a woman and everything 
should be done for her. Let her take all my artists.” This was 
said in a quiet tone, but one which made it clear that he was 
hurt, not at the mere inconvenience of a lost rehearsal, and not 
at the small injury to his pride, but at Mme. Patti’s selfish 
forgetfulness of his great age and physical sufferings. 

Here I may append something in a lighter vein. The name 
of Franchetti, the composer of “Germania” and “‘Cristoforo 
Colombo” is not unknown in America. The libretto of “La 
Tosca” was submitted to him by its authors, Illica and Giacosa. 

Franchetti did not see anything in “Tosca” suitable to 
operatic composition (though Puccini found something in it 
worth while). Illica and Giacosa being mortified at Franchetti’s 
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rejection of their work, made a bet with him that an impartial 
judge would find their libretto suitable. The bet, a good luncheon 
for all concerned, for which the loser was to pay, was unanimously 
referred to Verdi. The libretto was immediately sent to him, and 
Verdi was requested to decide whether it was a good one. In 
due time the luncheon took place, and when it was over, the 
master was asked his opinion. “I am more than satisfied,” he 
said, “with the libretto. Indeed, I must congratulate the authors 
on their work. It is in every way suitable for composition as an 
opera. Were I not otherwise occupied, I might undertake it 
myself.” Franchetti combatted the master’s decision, and wished 
to go into details. “Look at the last act, Maestro,” he said. 
“There you have a man about to die, and he is writing a letter. 
What sort of music would you write for that? Would it be 
something declamatory, something highly dramatic, or something 
meditative? Would it be an aria or an arioso?” Verdi looked up 
amiably, and a twinkle came into his eye: “For that situation, 
Franchetti, I should just write some music.” 


Vv 


Many of Verdi’s estimates of the composers of the last 
century are preserved. If the judgments of small masters con- 
cerning big ones are of little value; if the critics, according to a 
celebrated gibe, are those persons who have failed in literature and 
art; if more recklessly even than D’Israeli, we say that most 
critics, so far from being those who have failed in literature and 
art, are for the most part those who paled at the idea of attempting 
such exercises; then we must attribute to the verdicts of a man 
like Verdi, a genius at once creative and analytic, the highest 
value. His bias in music in general was in favor of the old purities. 
The tranquil and lucid beauties of the sonatas of Corelli extorted 
from him the remark, “‘And yet we have the presumption to say 
we have made progress in art!” His natural bent and fixed 
purpose were to do all in his power by a spoken word, actual 
example, and implied encouragement to keep Italian music entirely 
free from external influences, just as Hans Sachs in “Die Meister- 
singer’’ wished to see German art untainted by frivolous influences 
alien to its original and grave temper. Verdi regarded Italian 
composition as compromised, if not contaminated, by an aping 
of foreign modes that concluded in hybrid results of no logic or 
consistency and quite untraceable to any native or natural well 
of inspiration. 
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These things may readily be admitted, but to most minds 
they must reinforce rather than weaken the value of his judg- 
ments. 

No one can understand Verdi unless he realizes that his 
artistic honor and probity were as stern and inflexible as they 
were unchallengeable. He speaks at all times from the cold 
heights of his principles, never from the marsh and welter of 
petty interests and the confusion of minor selfishnesses. 

His general attitude towards the operatic composition of the 
day, he has stated with his usual clearness. No one should want, 
he urged, to be a melodist like Bellini, or a harmonist like Meyer- 
beer. He himself wished to be neither the one nor the other. 
He would like the young man, when he undertakes to write, not 
to think of being a melodist or a harmonist, or an idealist, or a 
futurist, or any of the “devils’—such being Verdi’s vigorous 
expression—‘‘implied by these pedantries.” After all melodies 
and harmonies are nothing but means in the hands of artists— 
means for making music. One day nothing will be said of melody, 
of harmony, nor of Italian nor of French schools, nor of the 
past nor of the present, and the rest. Then, he prophesies, will 
begin a reign of art. 

Another sign of the times, that came under his notice, was 
this, that operas had become the fruits of fear. No one writes 
freely and spontaneously, he complains. When the young start 
to compose, the thoughts that rule their minds are the hope of 
getting into the good graces of the critics and the dread of clashing 
with the ephemeral tastes and sympathies of the public. 

He was aware in the “sixties” of “the music of the future.” 
But he said dryly that he would always remember that shoes 
could not be made without leather. He confessed ironically 
that he was and would always be an admirer of the futurists on 
the condition that they wrote music. He did not mind the genus, 
nor the species, nor the system, nor the subdivisions, nor the 
nomenclature, as long as he found the music. 

Now for particular instances: His views on Gounod have 
point at this time, when his own operas are showing a vitality 
far greater than that of his French contemporary. The popularity 
of “Faust” had the very natural effect of stimulating a mushroom 
crop of Italian imitators and Milanese Gounoddles. Verdi, depre- 
cating this, took occasion to deliver himself on Gounod: 


When our young men have assured themselves that it is needless 
for them to search for light either in Mendelssohn, in Chopin or in 
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should take for models of dramatic composition those composers that 
are not dramatic. You may be surprised that I speak to you in such 
a way of the author of “Faust.” But what am I to say? Gounod is 
a great musician, the first master of France; but he has no dramatic 
sinew. The music is admirable and grateful, the details are magnificent, 
the word is nearly always well expressed. But let us quite understand 
one another. It is the word and not the situation that is well set forth. 

His characters are not clearly designed. He lends no particular 
color to his drama or dramas. He writes chamber pieces, and instru- 
mental pieces in a manner quite superior, and in a style all his own, 
but he is not an artist of dramatic fiber. Even “Faust,” map it has 
succeeded, has become small in his hands. 


The last phrase is merciless, damnatory. It may be brought 
forward in objection to it, that Gounod never undertook to deal 
with the greater issues of Goethe’s sublime poem. But he did 
appropriate some of the ideas, and he did make use of the name 
of the philosophic tragedy with all its tremendous associations. 
If one is to judge by actualities and by results, and in the indicative 
and not the conditional mood, there is no escaping the ruthless 
and almost ferocious justice of Verdi’s pronouncement, “‘Faust 
became small in Gounod’s hands.” 

In the same way the episode of Francesca da Rimini, that 
has done more to put the wreath of immortality upon the stern, 
gloomy brows of the Divine Poet than any other score of lines 
he wrote, becomes small in the hands of the poetasters who have 
stolen it and mangled it. “As it was with Faust,” went on Verdi 
the critic, “‘so it was with ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and so it will 
be with ‘Polyeucte.’ He engraves his characters badly. Do 
not accuse me of evil speaking. I am giving my opinion to a 
friend to whom I would not act the hypocrite.” 

In view of what I cite elsewhere as regards Verdi’s idea of 
the music of the future, in the year 1868, it is well to give his 
mature opinion of Wagner, especially as he makes it clear that 
the term “futurist” has no reference to Wagner. 


His music, remote as it is from our habits of feeling—I make a 
single exception of ““Lohengrin”—is a music of blood and nerves. It is 
music that has the right to survive. He shows that he has an unusual 
sense of the patriotism of art. He has gone so far in his fetichism as to 
write to a pre-established programme. This pre-conception hurt him. 
For the rest the evil has not come from him, but rather from imitators. 


The soberness and self-control of his own character were 
such as to make the hysterical and sentimental disorder of the 
stormy Berlioz something odious, and almost physically repulsive. 
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He referred to Berlioz the man, with emphatic bitterness. “He 
is an artistic madman, a person to be left alone”; then more 
vigorously still: 


He is a scourge! So warped and ill-conditioned was his nature, 
that he would have reviled himself were he certain that such abuse would 
have hurt some one else. The celebrity he achieved was due in the 
main to the forces of his effective talents; but when he attained it, he 
showed no respect for those who had helped him, not even to Meyerbeer, 
who had been his benefactor, whom he requited with ingratitude. 


And who can deny Verdi’s estimate of Berlioz as a composer? 

Rem acu tetigit. He has touched the matter with the sharp- 
ness of a needle, as the Romans used to say. Never was there 
such acuteness of critical discrimination. 


The talents of Berlioz, says Verdi, were keen as they were abundant. 
He had a feeling and an instinct for orchestration. In many of its effects, 
he was a predecessor of Wagner. The Wagnerians do not agree with 
this. It is, however, true. In composition he had no self-government, 
no self-control. He lacked so, I must say, in the quiet equilibrium which 
produces a complete artistic result. He swerved this way and then that, 
and when he was doing that which was worthy of praise. 


If the Italian composer’s decision upon Gounod’s “Faust” 
amounted to a sentence, this opinion of the self-willed and tumul- 
tuous Berlioz approaches the finality of an epitaph. 


VI 


It is sufficiently evident that he mistrusted the generality of 
modern music, for he often speaks of it in terms of boredom, 
sarcasm and irritation. 

On the death of Giuseppe Mercadante, the composer of “Il 
Giuramento” and the director of the College of Music of San 
Pietro, Naples, Verdi was publicly offered Mercadante’s position. 
He regarded it his duty to refuse the honor, but he bitterly 
regretted the necessity of doing so. “I am still able to write 
something,”’ he said, “‘and it is better that I should.”” The date 
of the offer, it should be borne in mind, was 1870. Verdi went 
on to say: 


It would be a pride and delight to me were it not at this moment 
a step backward to drill the pupils of the Conservatory in the grave, 
austere and yet lucid examples of the first fathers. I should have wished, 
so to speak, to place one foot on the past and the other on the future, 
for the music of the future has no fears for me. I should have told the 
students: ‘‘Practice the fugue, continuously, tenaciously, to satiety, so 
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that your hand becomes free and strong in the voluntary manipulation 
of notes. Thus you will learn to compose with security, to arrange 
your parts skilfully, to modulate without affectation. Study Palestrina, 
and a few of his contemporaries. Then take a leap to Marcello, and 
fix your attention especially upon his recitatives. Go to a few perfor- 
mances of modern operas, but do not let yourselves be carried away, 
either by their harmonical-instrumental beauties, or by the chord of the 
diminished seventh, the rock of refuge for all those who cannot compose 
four bars without half a dozen of these sevenths. Prosecute these 
studies, uniting to them a large literary culture.” I would also say to 
the young: “Put your hand upon your heart, write; and granted an ar- 
tistic nature, you will be composers. At all events you will not swell 
the mob of imitators, and sickly subjects (ammalati) who search, and 
do it well sometimes, but never find.” As for song, I should choose the 
old styles of study united to modern declamation. 


I hope you may find (as director) a man who is above all things 
learned and severe in his scholarship. License and errors in counter- 
point are admissible and sometimes beautiful in the theatre, but not in 
the Conservatory. Return to the antique; it will be a progress. 


Then again: 


No studies in the moderns! This may seem strange; but I see so 
many works made nowadays as bad tailors make clothesona model!. . . 
When the young composer has made strict studies, when he has formed 
a style for himself and has gained confidence in his own powers, he may 
very well study these works later on, if he thinks it useful, and he will 
not then be in danger of becoming an imitator. But it will be objected: 
who will teach the young person instrumentation and ideal composition? 
His head and his heart will attend to that. 


Verdi does not make himself quite clear as to whom he 
means by the moderns. But his main intention seems to be 
that the moderns are not a basis for the studies for the young. 
No, Verdi does not state whom he regarded as the Stravinskys 
and Schoenbergs of forty years ago. But the warnings implicit 
in so many of his letters and sayings have been fully justified. 
We are now living in an era the music of which is inhumane. 

He remarks in the former of the two letters that he can 
still do something. Now Verdi was always reticent even as 
regards friends of peculiar intimacy, as to his musical projects. 

The something that he was composing was “‘Aida.” It may 
be emphasized in view of the nonsense that is talked about the 
cessation of mental activities at certain ages, that Verdi was 
fifty-seven when he began the work which is perhaps the culmin- 
ation of the Italian opera, and which shares with ‘‘Lohengrin” 
nowadays the widest extent of intelligent popularity. 


| 
| 
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Every one knows how the Khedive Ismail Pasha commissioned 
Verdi to write an opera which was to draw the attention of the 
cultivated world to the theatre which had been opened in the 
year of the formal completion of the Suez Canal. 

Verdi hesitated at first, but the financial consideration was 
handsome. The generous Khedive had offered the princely sum 
of twenty thousand dollars for the manuscript. There were no 
harassing conditions. Ismail Pasha went no further than to 
express the hope that the opera should be Egyptian, and have a 
tinge of patriotism. 

The music of “Aida” is so well known and so accessible 
that I shall not proffer a description of it. But the story of the 
formation of the libretto has a vivid interest for us, and a detailed 
study of that story would repay any one who wishes to write 
for the theatre. The prime reason for the failure of many operas 
resides in the fact that their writers have had no experience in 
writing for the stage; in giving musical ideas dramatic form; and 
rejecting musical ideas that are too vague or too pale to make 
any impression upon audiences, who, in the vast dimensions 
of a modern opera house, can grasp only a clear and emphatic 
design, whether of incident or music. 

It is of course a platitude to say that Verdi was always 
dramatic. All composers who have established themselves in the 
form of opera have possessed the dramatic instinct. But Verdi 
was even more than dramatic. He had knowledge and experience 
of theatrics. I use this word in the sense of the science of that 
which is possible and valid in the theatre. When Verdi sat down 
to write “Aida”’ there were behind him thirty years devoted to 
the profession of writing for the stage, and twenty-seven operas, 
most of them failures, but every one of which, failure or success, 
was to contribute, positively or negatively, to his strongest, most 
logical, most impassioned, and in the broadest and best sense, 
most popular work. 

We shall see later how alive he was to the peculiar exigencies 
of theatrical song, declamation and music, and as to the type of 
language suitable to opera. The libretto of “‘Aida” was the 
work of four minds. 

Mariette Bey, the Egyptologist, conceived the story, and 
suggested certain historical allusions and details. Camille du 
Locle, one of the French librettists of ““Don Carlos,” wrote that 
which in theatrical parlance is called a scenario, that is, an ex- 
tended description in prose of the action. Antonio Ghislanzoni, 
an Italian man of letters, for whose scholarship Verdi had the 
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profoundest respect, wrote the poem of “‘Aida” as we have it 
now. He also added on direction two scenes purely the product 
of the imagination of Verdi, the scene of the Judgment, and 
the tragic finale of the whole opera. Moreover, there is scarcely 
a page of Ghislanzoni’s that Verdi has not corrected, amplified, 
or modified as regards language or as regards episode, all in 
deference to the stern exactions of the theatre. One is surely 
justified, then, in referring to Verdi himself as a fourth author 
of the book of “Aida.” 

In one of the letters to Ghislanzoni, Verdi lays down some 
laws for operatic composition, which librettists ana composers 
should bind to their hearts. “Aida” was composed act by act, 
the music of the second being finished before the words of the 
third were in Verdi’s hands. When he received the second act, 
he wrote to Ghislanzoni: 


There are excellent things at the beginning and end of your duet, 
though it is too extended, too long. The recitative could have a less 
number of verses. The poetry goes well until, “A te in cor desta.” But 
after that, when the action begins to warm and quicken, it seems to me 
that you lack in “‘scenic language.” When I say scenic language, I do 
not know whether I make myself clear. But what I mean is language 
jo strikes, language that makes the dramatic situation clear and 
salient. 


Then he exemplifies. He takes the verse: 


In volto gli occhi a 
E menti ancor, se l’osi, 
Radames vive. 


(Turn your eyes to my face, 
Lie again, if thou darest, 
Radames lives.) 


And he says “This is less theatric than the words, ugly 
words, I admit”’: 


Con una parola 

Strap il tuo segreto 
Guardami tho ingannata. 
Radames vive. 


(With a single word 

Shall I pluck out thy secret, 

Look at me. I have deceived thee, 
Radames still lives.) 


In the same way the verses, he goes on, 


Per Radames d’amore 

Ardo e mi sei rivale 

—Che “‘voi l’amate”’ ““—io l’amo 
E figlia son d’un re.” 
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(With love for Radames 

I burn, thou art my rival. 

—What thou lovest him—I love him, 
And I am the daughter of a king.) 


seem less suited to the theatre than: 


Tu l’ami ma !’amo anch’ io, intendi? _La figlia dei Faraoni e tua 
rivale! Aida. Mia rivale,e sia. Anchio io son figlia d’un re. (Thou 
lovest him. But I love him too, thou hearest. The daughter of the 
Pharaohs is thy rival! Aida. My rival! So be it. I, too, am the 
daughter of a king.) 


Verdi then proceeds to lay down a daring canon: 


You may say “what about the verse, the rime, the stanza?’’ 
I have no answer, but when the action demands it I would throw rhythm, 
rime and stanza to the winds. I would use blank verse so as to say 
clearly and sharply everything required by the action. Composers and 
poets writing for the theatre must have at time a genius for writing 
neither poetry nor music. 


He obeyed this rule himself, and there is a striking example 
of his tact in “‘Otello.”” When he came to the justly celebrated 
scene in which Iago sows the seeds of suspicion and jealousy in 
Otello’s mind, he could not conceive of any music that could 
characterize the conversation of the two, nor any that could 
reinforce a dramatic situation which is purely mental and interior, 
or in the theatrical jargon of the day a psychological one. Elimin- 
ate the scene he could not. It is absolutely necessary to the 
intelligibility of the action. “I must retain it,” he said to Victor 
Maurel, “but I cannot make suitable music for it. Therefore I 
shall, for that scene at least, subordinate the music entirely to 
the words.” 

The character of Iago, as Shakespeare designed it, he knew, 
was not an operatic one. Its subtleties and refinements were 
hard or impossible to design in music, and he realized that the 
shades of expression which would convey to the audience the 
fact that Iago was not the honest, open and bluff soldier that 
every one took him to be would be lost in the great distances of 
an opera house. Therefore he made very striking alterations in 
Iago, so much so that Tommaso Salvini complained to him— 
Mr. Owen Johnson is my authority for the story—that his Iago 
was not Shakespeare’s Iago atall. “In what respect?” said Verdi. 
Salvini mentioned the subtleties and the refinements I have re- 
ferred to. “But you, Verdi, have made him a melodramatic villain 
with his Credos and his triumphant outcry of “Ecco il leone.” 
“All that you say is perfectly true,” said Verdi. ‘But it will 
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have to remain like that. It cannot be changed.” This meant 
that he had fully calculated the cost of his laceration of Shake- 
speare, and that he knew he would be exposed to the censure of 
the judicious. This was his Scylla. His Charybdis was the 
calamity of putting an unoperatic character into an opera, of 
forgetting that the opera was a form of the theatre, but a 
form of the theatre in which many things theatrical were not 
possible. The point of all Verdi’s remarks to Ghislanzoni, whether 
he is speaking of dramatic episodes, or the language in which 
they are couched, and that of his answer to Salvini is merely 
this, “In opera you must be graphic.” 

It is not a medium for verbal delicacies and dramatic adum- 
brations. It must be active, direct and impassioned. 

The theatre, it should be remembered, is two things conjoined, 
as the very word “playwright” suggests. It is an art; but it is 
also a craft. No one knew this better than Verdi, and he also 
knew the point at which the opera and the theatre parted ways. 

How deeply Verdi concerned himself in the literary side of 
“Aida” and to how large an extent he was the author and the 
imaginer of the musico-dramatic effects, as well as the composer 
of the piece, is worth establishing. He tells Ghislanzoni for 
instance that he wanted him to write a “piece” consisting of a 
litany intoned by the priestesses, to which the priests answered; a 
sacred dance with slow and melancholy music; of a short recitative, 
solemn and energetic like a psalm from the Bible and of a prayer in 
two strophes, said by the priest and repeated by all. It was 
to have a tranquil and pathetic character, especially in the 
first act in order to avoid any resemblance to the other choruses 
at the finale of the introduction and the second finale, which 
have a touch of the Marseillaise. Verdi actually postulates the 
number of syllables there are to be in certain lines. 


VII 


If to those who speak the English language Verdi has his 
peculiar attractions, these are his devotion to Shakespeare and 
his felicity in writing operas based on plays so entirely different as 
“Othello” and “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” Verdi was with 
‘Shakespeare heart and soul, from the moment that he had an 
opportunity of studying him in the easy and flowing version of 
Carcano. Sidney Lee, the most recent biographer of Shakespeare, 
sees in the operas of Verdi the evidences of the “‘profoundest 
study” of the English poet. The free use that Shakespeare had 
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made of Italian originals was in itself sufficient to delight the 
heart and refresh the spirit of Verdi. His general estimate of 
Shakespeare he expressed as follows: 

To copy the truth may be a good thing, but to invent it is much 
better. The words ‘‘to invent the truth” may seem to involve a con- 
tradiction, but look to the Father. (Verdi had actually referred to 
Shakespeare as the Father.) It may be admitted that he may have 
associated with a Falstaff or so, but never with a scoundrel as bad as 
Iago, and never, no never, with angels like Cordelia, Imogen, and 
Desdemona. And yet they are true and real. To copy the truth is 
a fine thing, but it is photography, not art. 


Verdi, in other words, has laid his finger on the reason of 
Shakespeare’s greatness. That poet invests the real with the 
majesty of the ideal. 

The first Shakespearean opera of Verdi’s was “Macbeth” 
(1847). It has never been able to stand its ground. The libretto 
of Piave was a pitiable parody of the tragedy. Yet it was not this 
misdemeanor, strange to say, that caused the Florentine police 
to interfere with it. Piave had thought proper to inject into the 
piece a feeble jingle having a somewhat vapid reference to topical 
political conditions, and this excited the nightly demonstrations 
of impressionable patriots. 

The supremely tragical figure of King Lear could not fail to 
appeal to Verdi, and in 1856 he had already made a general design 
of the opera, as regards those scenes of Shakespeare which he 
should use, and had begun the selection of the singers. The Piccolo- 
mini was one of his choices for Cordelia. He decided, however, 
that the subject presented difficulties, especially in the matter of 
casting its interpretants, too great for him to overcome. He put 
aside the project, dear as it was to him, to return to it again and 
again with affectionate fascination even towards the end. 

Maurel tells us that, as far back as 1866, Verdi had 
wished to write a “lyric comedy.”” He met with little encourage- 
ment from the managers and the project lay in abeyance for 
nearly a quarter of a century. Maurel in 1886 went to see 
Verdi, who in conversation revived the subject. “I have sought,” 
said he, “‘a libretto in Moliére and in the French plays of the 
day. I have found nothing which completely satisfies me.” 
Maurel suggested a Shakespearean comedy. This interested Verdi; 
but as was his wont, he said little. 

A few days afterward Maurel sent him a French version 
of “The Taming of the Shrew,” which had been prepared for 
production by M. Coquelin. 
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Verdi confessed the attractiveness of the active and witty piece: 


The comedy pleases me greatly. But to deal with it properly 
you need a Rossini or a Donizetti. Few modern composers would 
content to efface themselves sufficiently in the setting of such a work. 
They are too much of harmonists, of orchestrists, to sacrifice themselves 
to the correct description of character, to the force and play of dramatic 
situations. I can only say now—wait. 


Two years later, Maurel and Verdi were at Genoa in 
the Palazzo Doria. It was after supper, and Verdi was plunged 
in one of his reveries. He broke it to say, smiling, ““Maurel, 
two years ago you caused me great anxiety.” “What was it?” 
Maurel asked. ‘Well,’ replied Verdi, ‘““you remember we were 
talking of a lyric comedy. You mentioned Shakespeare, and you 
were so emphatic, as to what might or might not be taken from 
his works, that I fear I have been guilty of an indiscretion, and 
one, moreover, that might be hard to explain.” 

Here Verdi hesitated. Maurel, of course, was burning to 
hear more. At last Verdi said, “I can tell you the secret now. 
Boito and I have planned an opera based on Shakespeare. It is 
almost done. It is called ‘Faistaff’.”’ 

The name of Boito is indissolubly connected with Verdi’s 
“Falstaff.””. He is that rare combination, a man of letters and 
a musician. He had already written the text for Verdi’s “‘Otello,” 
and under an anagram of his own name, Tobia Gorrio, that of 
*‘La Gioconda”’ for Amilcare Ponchielli. His ‘‘Falstaff” libretto 
is a triumph of ingenuity. With the deftness of a literary crafts- 
man, he has combined certain of the incidents of “King Henry IV” 
with certain of those of ““The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

He did not touch heavily on the more sinister features of 
the witty sensualist, those which made Victor Hugo say of Fal- 
staff, “Glutton, coward and brute, he walked on the four paws 
of disgrace.”” He has shown Falstaff as Queen Elizabeth asked 
Shakespeare to show him, in love. 

After Maurel and other intimates, the country folk 
around Busseto were the first to discover the nature of the 
master’s new work. They had read it on his face. The mood 
and temper of Verdi easily reacted to the nature of the work in 
which he was occupied. When he was engaged on “Otello” his 
general bearing reflected the tragic sternness of his thoughts. 
Later, when the country folk noticed that he was always in 
mirthful humor, they realized that he had changed from the 
grave style to the gay. Even the driver of the village hack, 
so Maurel tells us, had divined the nature of the new opera. 
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He had then wished for forty years to write such a work, 
and for fifty years he had known the “Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
He had hesitated, he confessed, “confronted by the ever existent 
‘buts’.” Boito, however, had smoothed away the obstacles, and 
had written for him a lyrical comedy that “resembled no other.” 
This much soon became known, and Verdi was bombarded with 
inquiring and inquisitive letters. One reply, that to Checchi, is 
important: 


More than the truth has been said about “Falstaff.” Boito has 
written for me a “‘libretto buffo,” comic, as is liked. It is something 
more than delightful, and I am enjoying myself in torturing it with 
notes. Nothing, or hardly any, of the music is written. When will it 
pode yan Who knows? Shall I finish it? But—this is the pure, the 
real truth. 


He did not answer all questions in so general a tone, although 
the very composition of the piece was wreathing the lips of the 
youth of eighty in smiles, and filling his grave spirit with radiance 
and delight. 

Giulio Ricordi, his publisher, wrote to him in 1891, regarding 
the publication and production of the work. Verdi’s answer was 
slightly angular, and he reminds his old friend, with something 
just a little less than sharpness, that he was old and could not 
work as he once could: 


Now let us come to ‘‘Falstaff.” All projects concerning it are 
folly, absolute folly. I set to work on “Falstaff” merely to pass the time. 
I had no preconceived ideas, no plans. I repeat I wanted to pass the 
time. Nothing else. So all the talk and all the propositions that are 
made to you, however vague, and all the words that may be dragged 
from you, will end in becoming pledges and obligations, which I refuse 
to assume. I have told you and I repeat it, “I write for a pastime.” 
I have told you that the music is only half done. Let us understand 
each other—only half sketched, and the half remains the greater labor, 
the concerting of the parts, the work of readjustment and correction, 
and the instrumentation which will be most wearisome. To speak 
briefly, the whole of the year will not suffice to finish the work. Why 
then make plans and assume responsibilities even in vague terms? 
Moreover, if I found myself even in the slightest way tired, I would 
be no longer at my ease. I could do nothing well. When I was young, 
although my health was not good, I could stay at my desk ten and even 
twelve hours a day, and more than once I have worked from four in 
the morning until four in the afternoon, on a meal of coffee, and I worked 
without remission. Now I cannot. Then I was the master of my body 
and of my time. Now, alas, no longer! To conclude: It is better to 
say to every one now and later that I neither can nor will give the 
slightest word of promise as regards ‘‘Falstaff.” If it will be, it will be, 
and what will be, will be. 
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All this goes very far towards destroying the theory that 
would have it that somehow or other Verdi in his later days 
was Germanized. One writer, apparently accepting the general 
proposition, hints that the process was accomplished through the 
means of the litterateur Boito. The view is fantastic. However 
valuable Boito may have been to Verdi as a librettist, a study 
of his ‘“‘Mefistofele’”’ and his incompleted “‘Nerone” is sufficient 
to make us certain that he, a composer almost manqué, could 
scarcely breathe musical inspiration into the soul of a great, 
original, and as “Falstaff” proves, an inexhaustible master. To 
force poor Boito into a contest with Verdi for the peculiar honors 
of “Otello” and “Falstaff” is to provoke a contest as rash and 
fatal as that which Marsyas at the instigation of the imprudent, 
undertook against Apollo. 

Perhaps ‘Falstaff’ has an intimate rather than a general 
appeal. Herein, it may resemble, let us say, the Essays of Mon- 
taigne. Montaigne is the reader’s writer, as Shelley is the poet’s 
poet. Exquisitely musical fabric as “Falstaff” is on all sides 
admitted to be, fine flower of the composer’s genius as it is, its 
beauty is often satirical and literary, rather than, to the general 
public, urgent and explosive. The hero is not the tenor and the 
tenor is not the hero. This is to the everyday opera-goer un- 
familiar and discomforting. It is a violation of time-honored 
principles and experiences. 

Now “Falstaff” flies in the face of a number of conventions, 
these drastic provisions, as it does in the face of many similar 
regulations. This is the reason that it mystifies the multitude, 
who love simple, stereotyped love stories. Of course, ‘Falstaff’ 
is a love story but a comic one, resulting in the ridicule of Falstaff 
and the exploiting of some of the most risible sides of his character, 
which is an amusing one, and a witty and human one, but the 
reverse of heroic. He could never be a tenor with a simper and 
a high C. 

To students and devotees of Shakespeare the idea of an 
Italian musician, even of the powers of Verdi, undertaking to 
put Sir John Falstaff to music, savors of a mixture of the ludicrous 
and the terrible. Many, hardening their hearts in the acid of a 
prejudice not entirely unnatural, have refused or hesitated to listen 
to Verdi’s lastopera on this veryground. Others being among Shake- 
_ speareans a sort of Newtons have voyaged deliberately through 

so strange a sea of thought. They have found a gravitation of 
delight; for Verdi’s ‘‘Falstaff”’ is the most Shakespearean thing 
to be found in the realms of music. 
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It is customary to say that the chief wonder of “Falstaff” 
is, that it was written by a man in his eightieth year. I do not 
think so. This is a platitude in any case, not to say a judgment 
rather physiological than artistic. The fact that a man of 
eighty wrote an opera is no reason for enjoying it. The extraor- 
dinary difference of style, tone, and design in “Falstaff”? when 
compared with “‘Ernani” or “Don Carlos,” for instance, is striking 
but not miraculous or unprecedented. No one, indeed, could 
divine that they were by the same man. But you might say 
exactly the same of “A Midsummer Nighit’s Dream” and 
“Timon of Athens,” of “As You Like It” and “The Tempest”; 
of Turner’s pictures painted under the influence of Claude Lor- 
raine, and the sublimer imagination of “Ulysses Defying the 
Cyclops.”’ Such progress, to use a stiff and schoolroom word, is 
normal. It is innocent to be surprised at it. Briefly put, the real 
marvel of “Falstaff” is the absolute concurrence of the music of 
Verdi with the spirit of Shakespeare’s most English play. The 
peasant lad of the village of Pruning Hooks, associating his 
genius with that of the runaway of Stratford-on-Avon, has been 
as felicitous as Shakespeare in the portrayal of Sir John, the 
florid and buxom matrons of Thames side, and the pastoral 
beauties w’’’. their tinge of folk-lore, and picturesque superstition 
of Winds. Forest. This is the praise, and these the proper 
garlands of “Falstaff.” 


Towards the end of Verdi’s life, 1892, an old foe, no less a 
person than Hans Von Buelow, made a pilgrimage to Canossa. 

He had written fifty years before in Weimar an article which 
showed that he was fully alive to the distinctive merit of Verdi’s 
style, the rich and inexhaustible fund of melody, as well as its 
theatrical effectiveness. Von Buelow had derived these impressions 
from “Ernani,” an opera which in England and America has never 
achieved any startling popularity. But Von Buelow in addition 
to his interpretative gift had the faculty of apt and correct judg- 
ment. 

But shortly after Von Buelow had expressed himself in this 
way, he caught Wagnerianism in its most violent form. Most of 
us know the symptoms. Most of us have had the fever which 
at its crisis involves the admiration of Wagner to the exclusion 
of every one else, and the driving of all other gods out of the 
Pantheon. 
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For defined, valuable and highly sensitive periods of our lives, 
we submit to a golden servitude to his will and ideas, a 
submission resembling in its unjust and unbalanced concentration 
that of a lover to his mistress. As the judgment broadens and 
sobers, some of the magic fetters fall away, and awaking from 
our happy trance, we can see beauty and light in other faces. 

This was precisely the case with Hans Von Buelow. Verdi 
for a brief period was his Rosaline. But Wagner became his 
Juliet. His devotion to Wagner caused him not only to neglect 
the claims of Verdi, claims which he had already admitted in his 
Weimar article, but to refer to him in the public prirts in terms 
of bitter artistic hostility. The attacks were slightly frenzied 
as one may imagine, with the furor Teutonicus. He contributed, 
for instance, to the Allgemeine Zeitung a caustic attack upon the 
Manzoni Requiem, and in other ways showed a contempt for 
Italian music. But the genius of Verdi is insinuating, self-imposing, 
and self-restoring. The time came when Von Buelow of his own 
accord did a voluntary act of complete penance. He wrote from 
Hamburg in these words: 


Hamburg, 7 April, 1892. 


Illustrious Master: 

Will you consent to hear the confession of a contrite sinner? It is 
now eighteen years since the undersigned was guilty of a gross piece of 
journalistic stupidity, directed against the last of the five kings of 
modern Italian music...... 

(And oh! many times has he repented it, and been bitterly ashamed 
of it.) When he committed the error referred to,—perhaps in your 
magnanimity you may have entirely forgotten it—he was in a state 
of folly. Permit me to mention this circumstance, one which is, so to 
speak, extenuating. My understanding was blinded with an ultra- 
Wagnerian fanaticism. Seven years later, the light began to dawn 
gradually. The fanaticism was purified and became enthusiasm. Fana- 
ticism is petroleum. Enthusiasm is electric light. The intellectual 
world calls for light, and justice. There is nothing more destructive 
than injustice. There is nothing more intolerable than intolerance, as 
your noble Giacomo Leopardi has said.—When I arrived at this point 
of knowledge how much I had to congratulate myself upon, how much 
my life has been enriched, and how widely has the field of precious 
artistic joys been enlarged. I have begun with the study of your last 
works, “Aida,” “Otello,” and the Requiem, a somewhat feeble perfor- 
mance of which lately moved me to tears. I have studied them not 
only to the letter which kills, but according to the spirit which brings 
life. And so, illustrious master, now I admire and love you. Will you 
then forgive me? Will you avail yourself of the privilege of sovrans, 
the privilege of pardon? However it may be, I ought, as far as I can, 
even if it were only to set an example to lesser erring brothers, to confess 
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my fault of da ays gone by. And so, faithful to the Prussian motto “‘to 
each his own,” I give the ringing cry, “Evviva Verdi, the Wagner of 
our dear Allies.” ..... 


The comparison of fanaticism to the burning petroleum, 
which gives a dull glare and a thick, malodorous smoke, is a 
fine one, and full worthy of Von Buelow’s literary and epigram- 
matic gift. Verdi replied: 


Illustrious Master Von Buelow: 

There is not even the shadow of wrong-doing in you. There is 
no reason to talk of repentances and absolutions. If your opinions at 
one period differed from your opinions of today, you have done well in 
making them clear. Nor have I ever dared to complain of them. For 
the rest—who knows, perhaps you were right! However that may be, 
this unexpected letter of yours, written by a musician of your value 
and of your importance in the artistic world, has given me great pleasure. 
Not indeed because of my personal vanity, but because I realize that 
artists of the better kind form their judgments without the prejudices 
of school, nationality, or epoch. 

If the artists of the North and South have different tendencies, 
let them be diverse. Wagner has said excellently, that all men should 

reserve the proper characteristics of their nationality. You may be 
vee py that you are still the children of Bach. And we? We are indeed 
the children of Palestrina, and once we had a noble school. But it has 
today become spurious and bastard, threatening ruin. If we could only 
begin all over again..... 
Your sincere admirer, 
VERDI. 


There is nothing in this letter, which in reserve and dignity 
is characteristic of its writer, except for the mild irony of the 
phrase, “I have never dared to complain,” to prove that German 
criticism had stung or irritated the circle of Verdi’s friends. 

That it had done so is perhaps indicated, even though 
vaguely, by the note of triumph that one seems to observe, in 
a remark of Arrigo Boito’s. He had seen a copy of Verdi’s answer 
to Von Buelow. Giulio Ricordi had shown it to him. “Bravo, 
master,” he cried. ‘“This is most beautiful and most noble! You 
have the secret of the correct tone, at the correct moment. This 
is the great secret of art and of life.” 


IX 


It was considered clever a few years ago and it may be 
still, to say that in his later years Verdi was strongly influenced 
by Wagner. The remark, heedlessly made, has been passed on 
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unchallenged and by dint of constant repetition it begins to 
wear the semblance of truth, or at least truth enough to serve 
for the half-learned chatter of musical lecturers and aesthetic 
clubs. But a short consideration of Verdi’s earlier operas will 
show that there is nothing in the last of his works that is not 
foreshadowed in those “‘melodramas,” as he himself delighted to 
call them, which he wrote at the period when his style was no 
longer tentative, but so fixed, individual and widely recognized 
that the adjective “‘verdiano” and its inflections had become part 
of the Italian language. 

I refer to “Rigoletto,” “Il Trovatore” and “La Traviata.” 
These were written and produced within a few months of each 
other, while the composer was in his early forties. Those who 
hold that Verdi was Wagnerized have made much of the character- 
drawing in lines of music and action of the personages of Iago 
and Falstaff. 

Yet Azucena in “Il Trovatore”’ is just as boldly and clearly 
delineated. Its dramatic fervor, musical logic and _pictur- 
esqueness are indisputable. 

The solemn and pathetic prelude to the last act of “‘La 
Traviata” has the musico-philosophic attribute of establishing 
in the mind of its hearers the mood of receptivity for the scenes 
of pity and of sorrow to follow it. The whole last act of “Rigo- 
letto” is in the spirit, if not in the letter, of the music-drama, 
because the music in practically every number either arises 
naturally from the action or assists or illustrates its progress. 
The quartet “Bella figlia” may serve for an instance of this. It 
is dramatic, first negatively, because, though a piece of concerted 
music, it does not clog or harass the movement of the story. 
It is dramatic positively and to a degree of poignancy, because 
it describes the contrasted emotions of four distinct persons, each 
of whom is to play a different and necessary part in a denouement 
of blood and doom. At the same time its music, absolutely con- 
sidered, flatters and commands the ear with the beauty of its 
flowing melody, the strong pulse of its rhythm, and the freedom 
and strength of its construction. Even the Abbé Liszt had to 
succumb to these virtues, and he transcribed the number for his 
piano and the general if artificial delectation of his audiences. 

The broad musicianship, the generous and capacious vocal 
effectiveness of “‘Aida” are anticipated in “Tl Ballo in Maschera,” 
wide as is the river of time that separates the two. One cannot 
therefore be surprised at the skill and appositeness of the fugue 
in “Falstaff”? when one remembers the quartet in “‘Rigoletto.” 
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One is not astonished at the fruit, when one has seen the 
promise of the bud and the fragrance of the blossom. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch tells me he cannot find in the music 
of Verdi even the trace of a citation or an imitation of the music 
of Wagner. 

One external and non-musical influence was certainly brought 
to bear on Verdi and must have helped to make him what he 
became. In the very noon of his life he saw his country fight 
her way from discord and servitude into the power and majesty 
of national freedom. The play of political movements on the 
artistic spirit is something subjective and obscure; but we know 
it to be actual and energetic. We have the testimony of Words- 
worth to the emotions stirred and the changes wrought in him 
by the French Revolution, when “the antiquated earth beat like 
the heart of man.” In Verdi’s days the antiquated earth of 
Italy beat once again like the heart of man. Her eternal leaven 
was working once again. She was laboring for a new birth. 
Verdi lived when it was worth living, in the mighty blaze of 
great events. It was not his harp that sounded in slavery. 

The Italians of half a century ago soon realized that the art 
of Verdi was universal yet native; eloquent to the whole world, 
and yet sprung from their own soil. He was of them. He had 
appeared at a moment of national eclipse but he continued the epic 
of their race. So Verdi appealed at once to the tenderness and to 
the pride of his compatriots. There had been born in acity at no 
great distance from Busseto an Italian poet, whose verses have 
lingered on the lips of men for centuries and whose name has 
acquired a sort of sanctity. But the grave and stately Mantuan 
had based his poetry upon Ionian and Sicilian models, while the 
lyre of Verdi, while reviving the lustre of Italian song, was spon- 
taneous, underived, indigenous. So the Italians identified Verdi 
with the assertion of their artistic and intellectual claims upon the 
opinion of Europe and with the resurrection of their country. His 
homely name became a battlecry. 

Action and reaction were equal and complete. The poet 
answered to the incentive of this impassioned gratitude and went 
forward mentally, morally, and consequently artistically, with the 
march of his nation. 

*‘Anch’ io pugnai per la patria!’’ “I, too have fought for my 
country!” shouts Amonasro in the scowling faces of foreign 
tyrant and the ministers of established superstition. And what 
Italian does not thrill at the lofty defiance of this glowing and 
allusive passage? 
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Such I feel were the only exterior forces to contribute 
to the expression of Verdi’s innate artistic powers. Their action 
was of course general rather than specific. 

Musically he was self-contained and self-developed. The 
theory that he was transformed by Wagnerism, filtered through 
Arrigo Boito, is not supported by evidence If Verdi was under no 
debt to Wagner, he had a very clear appreciation of the sense 
and logic of many of Wagner’s corrective ideas. These he must 
have followed with careful observation. He writes from Genoa 
on the eve of one of his productions: 


I have been considering the question of the disposition of the 
orchestral players for a whole winter in Genoa, and have come to the 
conclusion that such arrangements have an importance as regards the 
blending, sonority and effect of the instruments far greater than generally 
believed. Small meliorations in this kind will open the way to quieter 
innovations which were bound to come. How can people find it other- 
wise than intolerable to see the mass of the orchestra which is part of 
the region of illusion in the middle as it were, of the pit of the theatre 
amid the gathering of applauders and hissers? Add to this the grave 
detriment of seeing the heads of the harps and the handles of the 
contra-basses, and the baton twirlings of the conductor. 


The innovation that was bound to come and to which he 
referred was Wagner’s invisible orchestra. ‘The idea,” he ex- 
claims, “‘is Wagner’s, and it is splendid!” 

The idea is undoubtedly splendid, but I do not know of an 
Italian theatre or even an American one that has adopted it. 

An invisible orchestra implies an invisible conductor—that, 
in view of the modern exploitation of the conductor, is almost 


unthinkable. 
x 


The music of Verdi is a part of the lives of our own generation 
and the two that preceded us. There is indeed much of it,—the 
greater part of it in fact,—that is destined to be forgotten. But 
on the other hand there are many even of Verdi’s older works 
that will have a life beyond life. 

As the years roll on, we find that memories and associations 
almost consecrated by the tender grace of a day that is gone, 
begin to cluster about a song or an opera whose fashion has 
become old in the same way ivy gathers about the ruins of some 
broken or deserted tower. To enjoy this St. Martin’s summer of per- 
haps sentimental favor has been the amiable lot of “Il Trovatore,” 
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recently revived in New York amid the most prosperous 
conditions. We found ourselves, even the oldest and the 
most self-assertive of us, even the youngest and the most pro- 
gressive of us, yielding woman-wise to its full vein of amorous 
sentiment, and if to nothing else to that suave and romantic 
melodism which appealed so strongly to the younger Lord Lytton 
that he wrote a poem testifying to the melting power of those 
words, fledged with music— “Non ti scordar di me.” 

It was an old custom to preserve rose leaves, mingled with 
some other fragrant essences, in a bowl and have it about one’s 
sitting-room. One would turn these withered petals over in 
one’s hand and wonder in what fair garden their blossoms had 
bent to the sun or what white hand had once held them. 

Well, so it was with “Il Trovatore” preserved and revived. 
Though many laughed, all listened, while the old airs set some 
to turning over in their minds the faded petals of those highly 
scented flowers in tone, so that some old memories returned 
and old faces were seen mistily. 

All this may seem at first sight far away from the domain 
of esthetic criticism, but it is not. 

The real virtue of any art lies in its humanity. Here is an 
opera that has two lives, one independent, the other associative. 
Resident in its creator, then, there must have been some especial 
force. That force I hold to be humanity, human-ness. Art after 
all cannot be anything else than nature passed through the heart 
and hand of an artist. 

Verdi must be regarded as the most human and natural of 
composers. He insisted, be it remembered, on the principle that 
the human voice was the most expressive and dramatic of musical 
instruments, and the most persuasive or imperious musical means of 
reaching and dominating our emotions. Knowing what we may 
call the musical physiology of the voice to its last fact, having 
learnt by vast technical experience where lay the actual, theat- 
rical and emotional effectiveness of each range of voice, he wrote 
for it as none has ever written for it since, inspiring equally his 
singers and their listeners. All this is in proof of what has been 
said of his human-ness. It was his instinct to rely as far as 
possible on humanity rather than on mechanism, or intellectual 
trick. So he realized in his own sphere the truth of the mighty 
and neglected utterance that man is the measure of mankind. 

John Milton said that the ideal of poetry was that it should 
be “simple, sensuous and passionate.” This is the exact de- 
scription of Verdi at his best and most characteristic. 
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One likes to linger over thoughts of this Italian, the force 
and dignity of his character, the equipoise of his good sense, and 
the overflowing treasury of beauty that he has brought into 
the lives of the humblest and the haughtiest. 

The occasion and epoch of his birth and life were so stirring 
and unusual, and certain elements so strangely mixed in him that 
there never will be one quite like him, Mankind regards him as 
something pleasantly familiar, arousing personal affection and 
many valued recollections. 

He stands alone—Giuseppe Verdi. 


